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vivors insurance beneficiaries 

increased spectacularly during 
the 4-year period following enactment 
of the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act; by the end of August 
1954, 6.6 million persons were receiv- 
ing monthly benefits—more than 


T HE number of old-age and sur- 


| double the number in August 1950. 


The rapid growth in the number of 
beneficiaries during the past 4 years 
reflects in large part the more liberal 
eligibility provisions and the broader 
coverage under the amendments en- 
acted in 1950. 
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Monthly benefits for August—the 
last to be paid at the rates prescribed 
in the 1952 amendments—were being 
paid at the end of that month at a 
monthly rate of $284.9 million, more 
than four and a half times the rate 4 
years earlier. The large expansion in 
the beneficiary rolls and the higher 
benefit rates provided by the 1950 and 
1952 amendments were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth in the 
monthly rate of benefit payments. 
Continuing large increases in the 
beneficiary rolls and in the amount 
of monthly benefit payments will, of 





August July Auqust 
1954 1954 1953 
OQld-age and survivors insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) _________-- 6,593 6,521 5,705 
Amount (in thousands) -___----- $284,900 $281,493 $239,920 
Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance ......<.......~- 2,579 2,579 2,600 
Aid to dependent children (total) - 2,093 2,078 1,941 
Aid CO CHO DANE «.ceccccsscuce.... , 101 101 99 
Aid to the permanently and totally 
reer - 217 215 185 
General assistance (cases) _ 303 97 243 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance .................-- : $51.55 $51.46 $50.70 
Aid to dependent children (per family) - 85.07 85.26 82.46 
Ald 0 the Gane ............-..s.... 55.94 56.06 55.15 
Aid to the permanently and totally 
CUNO eos el alkane 53.53 53.77 53.00 
General assistance (pér case) _- 52.43 52.13 46.75 
, Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) __-___-__-____- 157 1,335 795 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 1,523 1,597 679 
Benefits paid (in millions) ..__________- , $163 $168 $65 
Average weekly payment for total 
unemployment --- meets $25.02 $24.65 $23.42 





course, result from the 1954 amend- 
ments, which provide higher benefit 
rates beginning with the September 
payments and will broaden the cover- 
age of the program, effective January 
1955. 

Lump-sum death payments 
awarded in August amounted to $8.4 
million; these awards were based on 
the earnings records of 46,800 de- 
ceased workers. The average lump- 
sum payment per worker represented 
in the awards during August reached 
an all-time high of $179.00. 


@ The slight rise during August in 
the number of persons receiving pub- 
lic assistance brought the total to 5.7 
mi)lion—the highest figure for August 
in 4 years. The month’s rise was 
largely the result of increases in the 
caseloads for aid to dependent chil- 
dren (3,500 families) and general as- 
sistance (6,000 cases). These two pro- 
grams had declined in August in each 
of the preceding 3 years. Caseloads for 
aid to the blind and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled also in- 
creased during August 1954, but there 
was a decrease of about 500 in the 
number of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance. 

For the special types of public as- 
sistance in August, the largest State 
changes in caseloads, percentagewise, 
were increases in aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. Seven 
States reported rises that ranged from 
4 percent to 9 percent; among them 
were Connecticut and Minnesota, 
which have relatively new programs, 
and Tennessee, where the program 
has been in operation for 14 months. 

Larger State changes were more 





frequent in general assistance, with 
the number of cases increasing 4-10 
percent in six States and dropping 
4-12 percent in 10 States. 

There was little variation, nation- 


funds, however, rose 61 cents. The in- 
clusion in Hawali of an extra clothing 
allowance in the budget for school 
children resulted in an increase of 
$4.00 in the average payment for aid 


seasonal pattern. Insured unemploy. 
ment dropped to an average of 1.7 
million during August—9.1 percent 
less than the July average but more 
than double that a year earlier. Ini- 
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ally, from July to August in the to dependent children. tial claims also declined. The August 
amount of average payments. The In Alaska the average payment to’ total of 1.2 million was 13.3 percent 
largest change occurred in general recipients of aid to the blind dropped less than that for July, largely be. 
assistance, where the average pay- $11.65 when the State, which had been cause of a sharp decline in the num- 
ment per case rose 30 cents. meeting need in full, applied a reduc- ber of persons filing as a result of | 
Among the States—when the effects tion of 20 percent. factory shutdowns for vacations. 
of the vendor payments for medical Substantial changes in average There was also less new unemploy- p 
care are excluded—only a few sizable payments were more numerous for ment as some industries experienced | fund: 
changes in average payments under general assistance than for the special seasonal expansion, and there were iand 
the special types of public assistance types of public assistance, although fewer layoffs among such industries The | 
occurred. Iowa, to save funds, reduced the range in the change in average as fabricated metals, electrical equip- sure 
payments $3.00 for each person re- payments for general assistance was ment, machinery, and textiles. withi 
ceiving ald to dependent children. less than in recent months. Of the 49 For the fifth successive month the law. 
This cut resulted in an average de- States in which the figures for August average weekly number of benefici- servi 
crease of $10.63 for a family and $3.02 can be compared with July, 14 re- aries declined; the figure for August unde 
for a person. ported increases of $1-$4 and 5 States (1.5 million) was 4.7 percent less than respc 
In Ohio the average payment to had decreases of $1-$4. that in July. The average weekly bene- | gram 
families receiving aid to dependent fit check for total unemployment rose to th 
children dropped $3.71 when _ the @ Unemployment among workers 37 cents to an all-time high of $25.02, Va 
amount of supplementation from gen- covered by State unemployment in- but the total amount of benefits paid the § 
eral assistance funds was increased; surance programs continued to de- during the month declined 3.2 percent agen: 
the total average payment from both cline in August, following the usua) to approximately $162.7 million. adm! 
fund: 
of a 
August July Auguat Calendar year conti 
1954 1954 1953 1953 1962 cont! 
Civilian labor force,' total (in thousands) . __ 65,522 65,494 64,648 63,417 62,966] ™@ - 
Employed _....-.----_-- Cr See _____. 62,276 62,148 63,408 61,894 61,293 | Yel | 
Unemployed —.....--..--. nm EES 3,245 3,346 1,240 1,523 1,673 { State 
Personal income (in billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), total 2 $285.4 $286.7 $286.5 $286.1 $271.2 _ perr 
Employees’ income __.__.---_----_- Se een en ee EE) OT eee ae 196.9 197.2 202.6 200.0 1865 | is fal 
Proprietors’ and rental income ___- tiie soars acta ciel seteenek ate se we 48.2 48.9 46.6 49.0 49.9 | dust 
Personal interest income and dividends Acta eho te a 24.3 24.2 23.2 22.8 21.4 At 
EE ne ee NE RO RT aT Le IE Re _ 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 ) in pi 
Social insurance and related payments ________________ ale cauinreaats 11.0 11.3 8.9 9.2 8.0 job | 
Other income payments __--.._--. : ee el ate a a a og a aa Bet 2.8 3.0 2.9 3.2 The 
Consumer price index ® __ a are iia ives oc ose cata 115.0 1362 1150 1144 1195 nant 
§Continental United States only. Estimated by the Bureau of the Census. Department of Commerce, regrouped to show items of particular interest to resp 
§ Continental United States, oxcept for employees’ Income, which includes pay Bulletin readers. on 
of Federal personnol in all areas. Data from the Office of Business Economies, § Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. eligil 
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Quality-Quantity Measurement of the Public 


Assistance 


United States administer about 

$2.7 in public 
funds under assistance programs de- 
fined in Federal, State, and locai law. 
The community has the right to as- 
sure itself that the money is spent 
within the purposes and limits of the 
law. The clients have a right to the 
services for which they are eligible 
under the law. The agencies have the 
responsibility to administer the pro- 
grams within the law and to account 
to the public for the funds spent. 

Various methods are now used by 
the State and local public assistance 
agencies to ensure proper and efficient 
administration of public assistance 
funds. This article describes a method 
of administrative measurement and 
control — statistical quality-quantity 
control—that has not yet been tested 
in any State and that is, indeed, not 
yet fully developed in any 
State. The method, while in the ex- 
perimental stage in public assistance, 
is familiar and well-established in in- 
dustry. 

At the present time the experiment 
in public assistance is limited to the 
job of the public assistance visitor. 
The visitor, as the client’s principal 
contact with the agency, has the basic 
responsibility for determining the 
eligibility of recipients of public as- 
sistance and for providing other serv- 
ices within the scope of the defined as- 
sistance programs. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance has 
organized a committee to work on a 
method for quality-quantity measure- 
ment of the public assistance visitor’s 
job. The committee members are 
drawn from the policy-development, 
administrative, training, and research 


Pp BLIC assistance agencies in the 


billion annually 


for use 


* Secretary of the Committee in the Bu- 
teau of Public Assistance on Quality- 
Quantity Measurement of the Public As- 
sistance Visitor’s Job. The article was 
drawn from committee minutes and from 
documents and speeches prepared by 
members of the committee. 
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Visitor’s Job 


staffs of the Bureau and represent 
both social work and research skills. 
The committee is not attempting to 
set up a specific plan of quality-quan- 
tity measurement with forms, instruc- 
tions, and a method for analyzing col- 
lected data, because the States define 
differently the duties of the public 
assistance visitor and what consti- 
tutes good quality of performance. The 
objective of the Bureau committee, 
therefore, is to work out principles 
and methodology of quality-quantity 
measurement that are independent of, 
but can be adapted to, any State’s 
definition of job and quality. There is 
no intention in this experiment to set 
up Federal standards on the definition 
of the public assistance worker’s job 
or on quality of performance. The 
purpose is to help States measure and 
control the job done against their 
own standards of what the job is and 
on how it should be done. In its experi- 
mental work, the Bureau committee 
is cooperating with the Department 
of Health and Welfare in Maine,! 
which is adapting the methodology to 
its own definition of the visitor’s job 
and expected quality of performance. 


Relationship to Present 
Administrative Tools 


The basic administrative tools and 
the objectives of quality-quantity con- 
trol in public assistance are familiar 
and accepted in present administra- 
tion. Any public assistance agency 
reasonably well-organized and well- 
administered has the following ele- 
ments of continuing administration: 
(1) agency policies on the scope of its 
services and eligibility for them; (2) 
instructions to staff for carrying out 
the agency’s program; (3) job descrip- 
tions for caseworkers; (4) perform- 
ance standards for caseworkers; (5) 


1 Since the project is still in an experi- 
mental stage, the Maine agency is not yet 
prepared to provide information on its 
project to other States. 


by ELLen J. PERKINsS* 


review of caseworker’s performance 
by supervisors in the local agency; (6) 
program for statistics and research; 
(7) methods for State supervision of 
administration by local agencies, in- 
cluding review by the State agency of 
local administration and methods for 
correcting problems and improving 
administration; and (8) program for 
staff development. 

Administrative problems in public 
assistance are likely to arise when the 
tools work independently rather than 
in a coordinated system—for example, 
when statistical and research pro- 
grams operate without reference to 
policy development and vice versa; 
when standards of performance for 
visitors are higher than the require- 
ments set forth in State policy manu- 
als; when no common base is used by 
all the supervisory staff to judge what 
and how the workers are doing; when 
the agency is not clear about the scope 
of the visitor’s job and instructions to 
staff reflect this lack of clarity. For- 
tunately, all these failures in coordi- 
nation do not exist in combination at 
all times in every public assistance 
agency, but it is probably safe to say 
that some of them occur at some time 
in every public assistance agency. Co- 
ordination of all these tools is implicit 
in the successful application of the 
quality-quantity approach to meas- 
urement of the job being done by the 
agency. 

The objectives of the method are 
generally accepted as essential to good 
public assistance administration: 

1. To provide a continuous, orderly, 
and reliable method for controlling 
and evaluating achievement of pro- 
gram objectives at the level of (a) the 
individual worker, (b) the individual 
local agency, and (c) Statewide ad- 
ministration of the program. 

2. To provide information at each 
of these levels that reliably and 
promptly reveals the existence of 
problems when they occur and that 
will serve as the basis for planning 








preventive and corrective action 
whenever it is needed. 
The unique contribution of the 


quality-quantity control approach lies 
in the way it proposes to accomplish 
its objectives, including the introduc- 
tion into public assistance adminis- 
tration of certain specialized statis- 
tical techniques and theories, dis- 
cussed later. It would seldom, if ever, 
be possible under a quality-quantity 
control system to use without modifi- 
cation any of the present adminis- 
trative tools in public assistance. 
Many of the current policies, staff in- 
structions, job descriptions, and per- 
formance standards are too general 
or incomplete to be used in a system 
of measurement and control such as 
that described here. Supervisory re- 
views, State reviews, staff development 
programs, and research and statistics 
programs also would need additions 
and changes to make them integral 
parts of the control system. Quality- 
quantity control is not just a different 
way of using present tools; it is a sys- 
tem of defining and adapting those 
tools in relation to the central objec- 
tive of adminstrative control as de- 
scribed below. 

Under a quality-quantity control 
system, control represents a manage- 
ment tool with four essential ele- 
ments: (1) defining explicitly and in 
measurable terms what is to be con- 
trolled and the standards of acceptable 
performance on controlled work; 
(2) testing performance against the 
standards of acceptability; (3) act- 
ing when standards are not met; and 
(4) improving and extending the con- 
trol system. 


Setting up a Control System 


If a public assistance agency is to 
move toward the adoption of a qual- 
ity-quantity control system, a series 
of steps related to the four elements 
mentioned above appears to be neces- 
sary. These steps follow logically one 
from the other, but the completion of 
each, even without progress to the 
next, would result in improvements 
in administration. The steps are set 
up this way to allow the gradual or 
partial establishment of a quality- 
quantity control system, with rewards 
in administrative improvement along 
the way to compensate for and coun- 
teract frustrations that may occur 


because of the length of time it may 
take to achieve a complete system or 
because a complete system is not 
achieved. 

The necessary steps can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Step I: Define the job expected of 
caseworkers.—The public assistance 
agency sets up job units to cover the 
whole job of the visitor, determines 
the job units to be measured quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, specifies 
explicitly the scope of work under 
each unit to be measured, and speci- 
fies explicitly how the worker is ex- 
pected to do the work within the 
scope of the measured job units. The 
job units provide the quantity meas- 
ure in work performance and are the 
units of performance to which tests 
of quality are applied. If an agency 
goes no further than this step, it 
would still gain by clarifying for the 
visitors the scope of their work and 
how they are to do it. 

Step II: Devise and select tools for 
review of the caseworkers’ perform- 
ance.—The agency decides on the 
scope of work for which it plans to 
test quality, translates its definitions 
of what workers are to do and how 
they are to do it into questions that 
will test the acceptability of the work- 
ers’ performance in the tested scope, 
identifies criteria for judging accept- 
able performance, determines the 
sources of information for review of 
performance, and constructs a review 
schedule with instructions. This step 
goes beyond step I in defining ex- 
pected quality and lays the ground- 
work for a second aspect of quality- 
quantity control: testing to see 
whether workers are doing what is 
expected of them and in the way they 
are expected to do it. Even without 
progress beyond this step, supervisors 
are provided with a valuable aid for 
reviewing the visitor’s work. Step II, 
however, leaves the supervisors on 
their own as to the use made of the 
schedule and interpretation of the re- 
sulting data. 

Step III: Train staff in use of test- 
ing schedule.—Staff of the public as- 
sistance agency should participate 
early in the development of the qual- 
ity-quantity control system. Repre- 
sentatives of various levels and types 
of personnel should take part in de- 
veloping job units, quality definitions, 


and the review schedule (steps I ang 
II). All workers to whom the test js 
applied should be familiar with the 
content and the purposes of the re. 
view schedule. This step assures the 
agency that the definitions of job 
units and quality are as close as pos- 
sible to operating reality, makes pos- 
sible more nearly consistent perform- 
ance among visitors and more nearly 
consistent quality judgments among 
supervisors across the State, and adds 
to the sense the workers have of | 
sharing responsibility for quality and 
quantity of work performed. Comple- 
tion of this step still leaves supervij- 
sors on their own as to interpretation 
of the resulting data. 

Step IV: Set up a reporting system 
on job units completed.—The State 
agency sets up a reporting system to | 
obtain lists of job units completed in 
an appropriate time period by each 
visitor and a statistical summary of 
numbers of job units completed. The 
coverage of this reporting system may 
be partial or complete, as far as the | 
total job of the public assistance visi- 
tor is concerned, but as a minimum 
it must include the job units selected 
for quality-testing. Step IV provides 
for a measurement of quantity of 
work performed. 

Step V: Develop a plan for local 
supervisory review.—The State agency 
develops and puts into effect a plan 
for sampling job units reported in 
step IV, for quality testing the sample 
units by the local supervisor, and for 
summarizing statistically and chart- 
ing the results of the review, by type 
of job unit and by worker. To obtain 
the greatest possible effectiveness in 
terms of locating substandard qual- 
ity or quantity quickly and correct- 
ing it promptly at its source, quality- 
quantity testing must be brought as 
close as possible to the point at which 
the job is being done. For this rea- 
son, the actual testing of job units | 
should be done by the visitor’s imme- 
diate supervisor. The quality-quan- 
tity control approach assumes, how- 
ever, that to achieve the most effec- 
tive administration not only must all 
staff contribute to the quality and 
quantity of the final product but also } 
all staff must have a sense of shared 
responsibility for that product. Qual- 
ity-quantity tests of the public as- 
sistance visitor’s work are essential in 
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the discharge of the supervisor’s re- 
sponsibility for quality and quantity. 
A routine, 100-percent rechecking of 
the visitor’s work for quality, how- 
ever, runs contrary to the principles 
of quality control. Such a check al- 
most inevitably weakens the worker’s 
feeling of responsibility for doing ¢ 
090d job in the first place and reduces 
the supervisor’s role to that of a 
checker. The frequent quality testing 
of small samples of work product is 
the core of all quality-quantity con- 
trol plans. 

This procedure would not ordi- 
narily add to the supervisors’ task but 
merely substitute one uniform syste- 
matic plan of testing for the various 
systems of case-record review now 
followed by individual supervisors. 
Step V provides the supervisors with 
a common plan for using the testing 
schedule and interpreting the results. 
The detail on the quality of individual 
job units can be a tool for identify- 
ing areas in which defects occur in 


| each worker’s performance and for 


focusing the supervisory conference 
on the aspects in which the worker 
needs individual help. 

Step VI: Develop a plan for sum- 
marization and State agency review. 
—The State agency sets up a State 
reporting system for collecting and 
summarizing, by district and for the 
State, the results of the local super- 
visory review. Step VI exploits the 
potential value of the results of the 
local supervisory review to give dis- 
trictwide and Statewide pictures of 
the quality of work done. The State 
can use the data, received in statis- 
tical form, as the basis for corrective 
and preventive action, where neces- 
sary. The statistical analyses may also 
be used for establishing and review- 
ing quality-quantity standards. 

Comparing and combining the re- 
sults of the review assumes that the 
State has some method for assuring 
that the quality judgments made by 
the various supervisors are in fact 
consistent. For this purpose an inde- 
pendent evaluation of the supervisory 
review is needed to achieve a reason- 
able consistency in supervisory assess- 
ments of quality of work performed 
and in interpretation of State poli- 
cies. This purpose can be achieved 
through a postreview of a sample of 
the job units reviewed by the super- 
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visor and a comparison of 
case-by-case for consistency. The 
postreview does not function as a 
duplicate assessment of the quality of 
the visitor’s work but rather evalu- 
ates one phase of the supervisor’s job; 
thus it may be used in training super- 
visors and in improving supervision. 

Step VII: Evaluate results and ini- 
tiate corrective action.—The State 
agency sets standards of acceptable 
quality and quantity performance and 
allocates administrative responsibil- 
ity for applying standards and initiat- 
ing corrective and preventive action 
when indicated. Reports on quantity 
and quality of the visitors’ work may 
show variations among counties that 
might be due to such factors as geo- 
graphic distribution of caseload or 
differences in State supervisory direc- 
tion. Variations among visitors within 
counties may be due to varying com- 
position of caseload, of quality of su- 
pervision, or of visitors’ competence. 
If the source of difficulty indicates 
it, action might be taken to improve 
the visitors’ planning of their work 
or the supervision given; to simplify 
policy and procedural requirements 
and forms, recording, and reporting; 
to relieve visitors of clerical duties 
and to furnish modern office aids; or 
to transfer visitors to caseloads and 
jobs for which they are better fitted 
or, if necessary, release them from 
employment. 

Step VII brings in a third require- 
ment of quality-quantity control; ac- 
tion, when standards of quality or 
quantity are not met, to correct the 
factors causing the errors. “Stand- 
ards,” as used in step VII, refers to 
definitions of the number of job units 
to be completed for acceptable per- 
formance (quantity) and of the ex- 
tent to which defects may occur 
among individual job units without 
making the overall job unacceptable 
(quality). 

Step VIII: Evaluate and improve 
total plan in operation.—The State 
agency develops and puts into effect a 
plan for continuing reassessment of 
the job units, of the quality tests, and 
of the standards of acceptable quality 
and quantity levels and for extending 
the scope of quality and quantity 
testing. Step VIII provides the final 
requirement for quality-control, a 
continuing reevaluation of the control 


results 


system and adaptation of it to chang- 
ing conditions. 


Definition of Quantity,Units 
and Quality Aspects 

The Bureau Committee on Quality- 
Quantity Measurement of the Public 
Assistance Visitor’s Job has done most 
of its work so far on steps I and II—the 
definition of job units and of expected 
quality (quality aspects) and the de- 
velopment of questions testing the ac- 
ceptability of performance (testing- 
points). Certain principles and as- 
sumptions basic to such definitions 
have been evolved. The work involved 
in these two steps is of fundamental 
importance to the whole project. If 
the project is weak in the definition 
of the job units, the entire structure 
built on these definitions will be in- 
effective. If the quality aspects cannot 
be reduced to measurable terms, con- 
trol of quality in the sense used in 
this article will not be possible. 

Quantity units —Certain criteria in 
defining job units are considered im- 
portant for development of useful 
units for quantity measurement: 

(1) The job units should represent 
work, not responsibility or case move- 
ment. Frequently, size of caseload has 
been used as a quantity measure. The 
number of cases a worker carries, 
however, measures his responsibility, 
not his work. If one visitor carries 200 
cases and another 100 cases, the as- 
sumption cannot be made that the 
first visitor does twice as much work 
as the second. It is necessary to know 
how much work is invested in each 
caseload before quantity comparisons 
can be made. For this reason, also, 
quantity units cannot be related to 
case movement—that is, any change 
by the client toward better social, eco- 
nomic, or psychological adjustment. 
Case movement is sometimes used as a 
measure of the quality 2 of the visi- 
tor’s job performance in terms of re- 
sult, but it is not a measure of the 
quantity of work performed. Case 
movement often seems to occur with- 
out any effort on the part of the visi- 
tor, and, conversely, some cases show 
no movement despite considerable 
work by the visitor. Quantity units to 


2 Case movement is not used as a meas- 
ure of quality in the quality-quantity con- 
trol system being described here. 
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measure the amount of work per- 
formed by the visitor would, there- 
fore, not be defined, for example, in 
terms of cases rehabilitated and re- 
moved from assistance rolls. 

(2) The job unit should be based 
en the purpose of a worker’s activity 
and not on the activity itself. Meas- 
ures of quantity of work have some- 
times been based on such activities as 
home visits, office visits, and collat- 
eral visits. Activity units provide no 
logical basis for quality tests, which 
are derivable from the purpose of an 
activity. No judgment can be made, 
for example, on how well a home visit 
was conducted (or even whether it 
should have been made) unless it is 
known which of many possible pur- 
poses the visit was intended to serve. 
The purposes of job units, on the 
other hand, are built into their defi- 
nitions, so that activities in carrying 
out a job unit can be quality-tested in 
relation to the purposes implicit in 
that unit. 

(3) The job unit should be identi- 
fiable in time. The worker must know 
when he is working on a unit and 
when the unit is completed. If the 
time spent on the unit is identifiable, 
weighting can be objectively derived 
for combining different types of job 
units to obtain overall quantity meas- 
ures. 

(4) Actual time per unit must be 
reasonably small. If the units are so 
large that frequently more than one 
visitor works on a single unit, the 
agency cannot measure either the 
quantity or quality of the individual 
visitor’s work. Even when completed 
by one visitor, moreover, large units 
give only a crude measure of quan- 
tity unless measured over long periods 
of time, thus making any control pro- 
cedures less effective. Large units re- 
sult in the completion of relatively 
few units and thereby reduce and 
eliminate the applicability of sam- 
pling techniques and place a heavy 
review burden on supervision. It is 
difficult to set a priori limits on the 
size of the unit; they must be set, 
ordinarily, in relation to individual 
agency policy and practice. 

(5) Working time must be fairly 
similar among units of the same type. 
The time spent on any single type of 
job unit must be reasonably similar 
in amount. This provision does not 





mean that there can be no variation 
in the time taken by an individual 
worker or among workers to do the 
job unit. It does mean that the time 
should be comparable to the extent 
that if one worker does 35 units, for 
example, and another worker 30 units, 
the agency can be assured that the 
first worker has done more work than 
the second. 

Job units that might comply with 
these criteria are, for example, deter- 
mination of initial eligibility for as- 
sistance, work in connection with a 
change in circumstance that may af- 
fect eligibility, and complete redeter- 
mination of eligibility. These units 
may be set up separately by program 
or by case characteristics (such as 
cases with and without responsible 
relatives or with or without property) 
if the time per unit differs signifi- 
cantly among programs and types of 
cases. 

Quality aspects and testing-points. 
—Once quantity measures are defined, 
the agency can proceed to definition 
of quality aspects and testing-points 
related to specific job units. Two cri- 
teria are important: 

1. The quality aspects (including 
testing-points) must be explicitly de- 
fined, in measurable terms. 

2. The quality aspects must be 
characteristics of the job unit, not the 
worker. Quality standards must apply 
to actions and decisions relating to 
the job units; they should not apply 
to the personality or thought-proc- 
esses of the worker. The quality- 
quantity control system is not set up 
to test the type of person the worker 
is but to test how good a job he did. 
Thus, the system does not test the 
subjective aspects of the worker’s be- 
havior—the worker’s inner state of 
mind, or his “awareness’—but tests 
the objective aspects, or what the 
worker does as a result of that 
“awareness.” What the worker does 
is measurable; what he thinks or is 
“aware of” is not measurable except 
as it is reflected in action or decision. 

After the quality aspects of a job 
unit have been defined, the next step 
is to develop quality testing-points. 
These testing-points are phrased in 
the form of questions that can be an- 
swered “Yes” or “No” as to the ap- 
propriateness of what the worker did 
and how he did it. The agency gets 


these testing-points by asking itself, 
“How can we know whether this 
given quality aspect has been accept. 
ably handled for any individual job 
unit?” It is in this area of getting ex. 
pected quality defined objectively and 
specifically that the social workers on 
the Bureau committee say the method 
offers its greatest challenge to the go. 
cial work field. They indicate that it 
is a difficult but potentially reward. 
ing experience to translate concepts 
and methodology of social work into 
measurable terms. Until the attempt 
is made to use the definition of 
quality in testing performance, the 
difficulties in present policies and per- 
formance standards in public assist- 
ance agencies as a basis for specific 
action or decision by the worker are 
not apparent. 

Examples of quality aspects and 
testing-points, drawn from a rela- 
tively simple task of a public assist- 
ance visitor in investigating eligibil- 
ity for old-age assistance—the task of 
establishing age—are the following: 
Among the quality aspects of this 
duty might be that “the worker and 
client jointly determine factual and 
pertinent evidence that is necessary 
to establish age. In doing this, the 
worker helps the client assume as 





much responsibility as possible; he 
selects from possible sources for proof 
of age, the simplest source and the 
one most readily available to the cli- | 
ent, or at the client’s request, he 
makes the selection from _ sources 
available to himself.” The testing- 
point on this aspect might be “Was 
securing evidence of age a joint proc- 
ess between client and worker?” An- 
other quality aspect might be “Evi- 
dence used in establishing age is per- 
tinent, consistent, complete, and reli- 
able’; and the quality testing-point, 
“Is birthdate substantiated?” A third 
quality aspect might be “The worker 
helps the client to establish age with 
a minimum of activity and difficulty”; 
and the quality testing-point, ‘“Was 
all activity in establishing age neces- 
sary?’ From these examples, it can be 
seen that the quality aspects tell the 
worker what to do and how to do it, 





and they tell the tester what to look 


for in the worker’s performance. The | 
quality testing-point tells the re- 

viewer what he is testing in the work- | 
er’s performance. In working out the | 
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quality aspects and testing-points, the 

agency Clarifies for itself what it 

really requires from its workers and 
jarns where policy or procedure 

. needs expansion, clarification, or cor- 
rection. 

Selecting quantity units and quality 
aspects for testing.—It is not neces- 
sary to test quality and quantity of 
all job units specified or even to test 
all quality aspects of the job units 

| selected for testing. On the other 
hand, it is desirable to specify job 
units to cover all the defined services 
of the agency that visitors are ex- 
pected to provide, even though there 
is no intention of specifying the 
quality aspects for all these job units. 
| Indefining job units that are not cur- 
rently to be measured quantitatively 
or qualitatively, somewhat less care 
may be exercised, with respect to the 
comparability of such units, in as- 
sessing the amount of work and diffi- 
culties in doing an acceptable job. 
Similarly, it is desirable to specify all 
quality aspects of each job unit to be 
tested, even though there is no cur- 
rent intention to develop quality test- 
ing-points for all these aspects. If the 
agency specifies all job units and de- 
fines all quality aspects of tested 
units, the area of quality and quan- 
tity not being measured will be clearly 
recognized. With such clear recogni- 
tion of the uncovered areas, on a plan 
of gradual development, the areas 
that are measured can be extended 
over a period of time in a coordinated 
plan. 

Some quality aspects can be clearly 
set forth in terms of a desirable char- 
acteristic of performance and yet pose 
difficulties in testing because of lack 
of readily accessible sources of infor- 
mation on performance. It is impor- 
tant that the source of information 
should be such that it can be counted 
on to supply a valid basis for judg- 
ment. The handiest and most eco- 
homical source for quality testing the 
job units of the public assistance visi- 
tor is, obviously, the case record. It is 
natural, therefore, that the work of 
the Bureau committee to date has 
been in terms of quality aspects that 
might feasibly be tested by case rec- 
ord review. It ts possible, however, to 
| develop other sources of information 
| —such as tape, wire, or disc record- 

ings of interviews. 
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Form of Quality Measurement 


There appear to be three main al- 
ternatives as to the form in which 
quality measures related to job units 
are to be expressed as (1) a simple 
dichotomy of defective or nondefec- 
tive; (2) a count of defectives; and 
(3) some type of scoring or rating 
scale. 

Under the first alternative, the 
quality of a job unit is judged as 
either poor or good, defective or non- 
defective. The dividing line between 
poor and good could be fixed in a num- 
ber of ways. A unit could be classified 
as poor quality, for example, if any 
defect was found, regardless of the 
number of defects and their nature 
—major or minor. On the other hand, 
the classification could represent an 
overall judgment as to whether the 
job unit was handled acceptably or 
unacceptably and thus might ignore 
a single minor error. 

Under the second alternative, the 
judgments of poor quality versus good 
quality are made, not for the job unit 
as a whole, but for each of a series 
of testing-points covering all the va- 
rious pertinent aspects of quality. 
Each testing-point is classified as ac- 
ceptable or not acceptable, and the 
quality measure for the job unit is the 
number of testing-points found with 
defects. In this alternative, the rela- 
tive importance of various quality as- 
pects can be indicated by the number 
of separate testing-points developed 
for the aspect. 

The third alternative of a score or 
rating scale attempts to reflect in the 
quality measure both the number of 
defects and the relative seriousness of 
each defect. A classification by num- 
ber of defects may be turned into a 
rating of quality by weighting the de- 
fects before combining them in a 
single score. A scoring of quality im- 
plies refinement in quality distinc- 
tions. That refinement may be illu- 
sory, however, if weights must be set 
arbitrarily and the quality distinc- 
tions made by the testers are not in 
fact as fine as the scale. There is, 
moreover, the practical consideration 
that scoring complicates considerably 
the task of quality evaluation. 

The Bureau committee is proceed- 
ing on the assumption that, in the 
project they are working on, the 


quality of a job unit is to be measured 
in terms of number of defects—that 
is, the second alternative. This choice 
is based on a conservative evaluation 
of the degree to which reliable, ob-’ 
jective judgments of the quality of 
the public assistance visitor’s work 
can be made. 


Statistical Techniques and 
Implications for Standard- 
Setting 


The statistical techniques of qual- 
ity control were worked out in rela- 
tion to industry. These techniques are 
applicable in any field—public assist- 
ance as well as others—if quality 
can be defined in objective terms. 
The basic statistical tools used in 
quality-quantity control are frequency 
distributions and sampling methods, 
as well as the tool unique to quality 
control, the Shewhart control chart. 
The basic assumption underlying 
quality control is the theory of prob- 
ability. The statistical tools used will 
not be discussed here. The implica- 
tions of the basic theory of probability 
in setting quality-quantity standards, 
however, need some discussion. 

The quality-quantity control ap- 
proach starts from the assumption 
that exact duplication is an impos- 
sibility, so that any realistic standard 
of quantity and quality must accept 
an inescapable variation from one 
work period or one work unit to an- 
other. The most precise machines 
that man has been able to construct 
cannot make two simple items (for 
example, faucet washers) precisely 
alike. A human being working with 
other human beings can hardly do 
better in duplicating performance 
exactly. From the quality-quantity 
control point of view, there are two 
kinds of variability: (1) the variabil- 
ity in quality and quantity of work 
done under a fairly constant set of 
conditions, and (2) the variability in 
quality and quantity of work done 
when the basic conditions themselves 
are changing. The value of the sta- 
tistical methods used in quality-quan- 
tity control comes from the distinc- 
tion they make possible between the 
two types of variation, by means of 
the laws of probability. 

The pattern of the inevitable varia- 
bility in quality and quantity of per- 








formance is predictable from knowl- 
edge of the pattern of chance varia- 
bility. If basic working conditions re- 
main the same, the average level of 
quality and quantity will vary as a 
random sample would vary, taken out 
of a universe of that quality and quan- 
tity. This type of variation is inevi- 
table unless conditions are changed; 
that is, unless the worker, the testing, 
or working methods are improved. If 
the quality and quantity of job units 
completed goes outside the pattern of 
chance variability, an assignable cause 
is present. If the cause of substandard 
quality or quantity can be found, a 
basis for removing the cause and im- 
proving performance is available. 
When quality and quantity are “under 
control,” whatever the level of work, 
variations around the average level 
are those due to chance and not to any 
assignable cause. The elimination of 
assignable causes of erratic fluctua- 
tion is described as bringing a process 
“under control.” 

This is the area in which quality- 
quantity control claims to have made 
a special and unique contribution to 
administrative methods. Other types 
of approach to quality and quantity 
are faced with something of a di- 
lemma. One approach, for example, is 
to define quality and quantity stand- 
ards in absolute terms, with all devia- 
tions regarded as problems that the 
agency and the worker have a respon- 
sibility to eliminate. When this ap- 
proach is used, an agency that keeps 
itself informed as to what is actually 
going on is ina state of constant emer- 
gency, with a problem in every tested 
aspect of administration. An alterna- 
tive approach recognizes variability in 
its quality-quantity standards but 
runs the risk of complacently accept- 
ing inefficient administration for lack 
of a criterion distinguishing between 
variation that is consistent with good 
administration and variation that is 
inconsistent with it. One of the great 
advantages that industry has found 
in quality-quantity control comes not 
only from the fact that it points out 
the need for special adininistrative ac- 
tion when it is needed but—just as 
important—it tells when the adminis- 
trative process should be let alone. 

Under quality-quantity control, 
each error in a job unit is noted as a 
defect, but the overall standard of 


quality and quantity (maximum num- 
ber of defects allowable or number of 
job units to be completed for standard 
work) is applied to the average of the 
worker’s performance. 

Because quality and quantity have 
to be variable, it follows that no pub- 
lic assistance visitor could hope to 
meet a standard that assumed abso- 
lute uniformity in performance. Qual- 
ity-quantity control methods are 
grounded on the principle that per- 
formance standards, to be most effec- 
tive, need to be achievable. Part of any 
quality-quantity control standard, 
therefore, is an allowance within con- 
trolled limits for variability or error 
in the performance of the individual 
work units. In practical application, 
the approach is based on the well- 
tested assumption that greater relia- 
bility in work performance will be 
achieved if variability and error are 
explicitly accepted and held within 
controlled limits than if no error is 
considered acceptable. An approach 
that assumes as an objective the elimi- 
nation of all error or deviation must 
reject statistical methods, and espe- 
cially sampling methods, as entirely 
inappropriate to the objective. For the 
quality-quantity control approach, on 
the other hand, sampling methods be- 
come an important tool for getting ad- 
ministrative efficiency and economy. 

Once the standards are set, a worker 
must meet both the quantity and the 
quality standards to do acceptable 
work. The worker who does more work 
than the quantity standard prescribes 
but whose work is substandard in 
quality cannot be said to be perform- 
ing acceptably. Similarly, the worker 
who does above-standard work in 
quality but falls below standard in 
quantity is not performing acceptably. 
To maintain controlled administra- 
tion, an agency must retrain, reas- 
sign, or release the small group of 
workers who may fail to meet stand- 
ards for the job to which they are as- 
signed. It is therefore important that 
both the quantity and quality stand- 
ards be realistic and achievable. To be 
achievable, in addition to allowing for 
variability, the quality and quantity 
standards must be related to each 
other so as to ensure their feasibility 
in terms of both the educational and 
professional backgrounds of the visi- 
tors and the cost of the standards. 


There is no point, for example, in 
setting standards so high that only 
highly qualified professional social 
workers can meet them, if the ma- 
jority of the agency staff has no go. 
cial work training at all. On the other 
hand, both quality and quantity 
standards must be realistic in terms 
of what the agency is willing or able 
to pay for administration. It would 
be unrealistic for an agency to set a 
high quality standard and at the same 
time to expect its workers to make 
frequent reinvestigations and provide 
a wide range of other services to an 
unusually large caseload. Either the 
agency must cut the scope of its job 
and its quality standards, or it must 
cut the quantity standards—either by 
reducing the number of reinvestiga- 
tions and other services or by hiring 
more workers. Under a quality-quan- 
tity control system, therefore, an 
agency must accept the limitations in 
scope and quality of performance im- 
posed by the quantity standards im- 
plied by the relationship of the size 
of staff to the work to be performed. 
In addition, measurement data from 
the system will enable State agencies 
to explain to State legislatures what 
quality and quantity standards are 
feasible within available appropria- 
tions and how cuts or increases in 
the funds allowed will 
standards. 


Conclusion 


This article has summarized the 
committee thinking to date on the 
application of methods of statistical 
quality-quantity control to measure- 
ment of the public assistance work- 
er’s job. It has not attempted to cover 
all the principles of the methodology 
being developed or all the problems 


involved in adapting the methods to | 


the public assistance field. A large 
question remains, for example, as to 
the adequacy of case records as the 
source of information for testing per- 
formance and as to the development 
of other sources. Members of the Bu- 
reau committee working on the proj- 
ect, however, believe that the objec- 
tive is achievable. Some of the prob- 
lems relating to the initial steps of 
the project have been ‘solved. In the 
next year, the committee plans to de- 








affect the | 





velop methodology and principles for | 


the remaining steps. 
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Services for Migrant Agricultural Workers 


The recent establishment by President Eisenhower of an Inter- 
departmental Committee on Migratory Labor, of which the 
Secretary of Heaith, Education, and Welfare is a member, adds 


interest to the conference 


held earlier this year on the agri- 


cultural worker in the East Coast migratory stream. The report 
of the conference is summarized in the following pages. 


\EASONAL work in agriculture, 
4, with its heavy demand for work- 
ers for short periods each year— 
first in one area and then in another 
—is far from new. Nor is the move- 
ment of seasonal farm workers to 
help meet this demand a new occur- 
rence. Their movement has created 
problems, both for the workers them- 
selves and for the communities where 
they live temporarily. 

The units of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare most 
directly concerned with the needs of 
migrant agricultural workers called a 
conference on May 17, 18, and 19, 
1954, “to develop ways to extend 
health, education, and welfare serv- 
ices to agricultural migrants and their 
families through interstate and inter- 
agency cooperation.” Invitations were 
issued jointly by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, and 
the Commissioner of Education to 
the official health, education, and wel- 
fare agencies of the States through 
which the East Coast migratory 
stream passes. Cooperating with the 
sponsors was the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 

About 200 men and women took 
part in the conference. Those who 
came from the East Coast States ! in- 
cluded representatives of State agen- 
cies and other persons recommended 
by the States from among public and 
private groups working directly with 


* Division of Program Standards and 
Development, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Summarized from Report of the East 
Coast Migrant Conference (Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare), Sep- 
tember 1954. 

1Ten States were represented at the 
conference: Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. 
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migrant workers. The other partici- 
represented national organiza- 
S. Department of Labor, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


and the U. S. Housing and Home Fi- 


pants 


tions, the U. 


hance Agency. 


Preconference Reports 

Before they came to the conference, 
the State agencies prepared reports 
on the problem of the migrant worker 
in their States. ‘They summed it up in 
terms of numbers: 

‘Approximately 1,500 farmers in 
Pennsylvania require the services of 
12,000 migrant seasonal workers.” 

The migrant farm population 
in Delaware from June through Oc- 
tober will total 3,383 [of whom] 267 
are ... under fourteen.” 

“Thirty-five to fifty thousand are 
registered by Florida as being mi- 
grant laborers.” 

They aiso expressed it in terms of 
human problems. One report looked 
at the adequacy of migrant housing: 
“A family usually occupies a one or 
two room shack or several families 
are housed in an abandoned farm- 
house.”’ Another commented: “Hous- 
ing and sanitation is one of the most 
serious problems facing the State 
Board of Health and its county health 
department.’ One State reported on 
school retardation: “By the end of 
the fourth grade % have been re- 
tained, and when they have reached 
grades 8—-9-10, 75 percent of these 
children fail to pass or are retarded 
from two to four years.” Another 
State, referring to the education of 
migrant children, said: “Our problem 
is knowing how many to expect and 
at what schools they will likely ap- 
pear.” 

Some States noted no special dif- 
ference between the health of mi- 
grants and that of permanent resi- 
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dents, but others reported evidences 
of physical and mental ill health. 
Comments were made on the general 
lack of medical care. ‘In certain com- 
munities there are simply no serv- 
ices available. ...%In other areas, 
very limited services are available 
through private physicians and hos- 
pitals but these are utilized only to 
the extent to which the workers are 
able to pay for services, primarily of 
an emergency nature.” 

“The Indigent Hospital Law is lo- 
cally administered, and the individual 
must be a resident for one year.” 

“Migrants do not have hospital in- 


surance. ...The hospital is seldom 
paid.” 
Child welfare services that are 


“practically nonexistent” for perma- 
nent residents of many counties as 
well as for migrants, lack of public 


welfare aid to help “stranded and 
otherwise destitute non-resident 
workers,” “very limited” casework 


services—these were other problems 
noted by State reports. 

Only if a migrant can be returned 
to his State of residence will some of 
the States grant temporary public as- 
sistance to the migrant in need, pend- 
ing his return home. For many mi- 
grants there is no State of residence; 
they move so often that no State is 
willing to claim them under its resi- 
dence laws. A migrant may think he 
has a home State, but that State may 
not recognize him as a resident. A 
delegate from one Southern State 
was surprised to learn that many per- 
sons, including migrants themselves, 
look upon that State as “home base” 
for the migrant agricultural worker. 

In addition, according to one 
State’s report, the counties “vary in 
their local legal residence require- 
ments and their ability to offer gen- 
eral assistance.” Another State re- 
ported that, “due to settlement laws 
and inadequate number of staff and 
low budgets, the departments of pub- 
lic welfare have been forced to see 
many of the needs of this segment of 
our population go unmet.... All 
financial assistance to migrants 
through county departments of pub- 








lic welfare must be given by the 
county with no matching funds from 
the State and Federal governments. 
This naturally limits the amount of 
money that can be expended for the 
care of this non-resident group.” 


Conference Discussion 


The Conference opened with a gen- 
eral meeting, in which panels repre- 
sented both the State and the Federal 
agencies’ points of view. Panel mem- 
bers discussing the problem from the 
State angle pointed out the difficulty 
of getting agreement on a definition 
of the term “migrant” and the conse- 
quent problem of getting dependable 
information about the size and make- 
up of the migrant group. A discussion 
followed of the problems involved in 
trying to plan for the “constant 
mover” as contrasted with the worker 
who is registered with the State Em- 
ployment Service; the responsibility 
of the State agency, as well as the mi- 
grant himself, in establishing a 
“home State” or place of residence; 
and the connection between a com- 
munity’s acceptance of the migrant 
worker and its support of programs to 
meet his needs. 

The State panel discussed the need 
for adult education programs for both 
migrants and local residents; the im- 
portance of uniform health and 
school records; the fact that many 
migrant workers are not aware that 
their children need schooling; the 
difficulties of working with people 
who speak a different language; and 
the strain on health and educational 
services during peak harvest periods. 
It was suggested that much could be 
accomplished by regularizing the em- 
ployment pattern and by enlisting the 
help of growers in solving school prob- 
lems, and also that the farm place- 
ment services could be used for sup- 
plying information on the numbers 
of migrants and when and where they 
can be expected, and for informing 
migrants about the services available 
along their scheduled route. 

Panel members agreed that inter- 
state cooperation was especially 
needed in (1) planning adult educa- 
tion programs, (2) securing all neces- 
sary personal records, (3) eliminating 
residence restrictions on community 
responsibility for emergency services, 
and (4) developing consultation serv- 
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ices and methods of collecting data as 
part of the Federal and State pro- 
grams to spread information and en- 
courage interstate action. 

The panel discussing the Federal 
agencies’ point of view brought out 
the fact that the U. S. Employment 
Service has registered 31,000 workers, 
including 3,000 children under age 14, 
in the East Coast migratory stream. 
It was realized that this number may 
not include all the children and that 
there are other workers, not regis- 
tered, known as “free wheelers.” 
Panel members believe that every 
year there are many children, as well 
as Many adults, in the migrant group 
who are not getting the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare services that they 
heed. Some of the ways in which 
agencies of the Federal Government 
can help State and local groups to 
provide these services were considered. 

During the discussion that followed 
the panel presentation from the Fed- 
eral agencies’ point of view, there was 
agreement that local communities 
should be made aware of the mi- 
grant’s work and its importance to 
the agricultural economy and also of 
the migrant’s need for health, educa- 
tion, and welfare services. Among 
other points considered during the 
discussion were (1) the wide varia- 
tions in provisions for medical care 
of the migrant worker and his family, 
with clinical services depending en- 
tirely on the policy of the agency ad- 
ministering the program and on the 
availability of funds and facilities; 
(2) the value of a continuing program 
of adult education; (3) the lack of 
Federal funds for conducting educa- 
tional programs on the local level; 
and (4) the lack of Federal funds 
specifically earmarked for day-care 
centers in migratory labor areas, as 
well as the limitation in the amount 
of Federal child welfare services 
funds. 

The conferees noted that Federal 
regulations do not require that pro- 
grams of maternal and child health 
and child welfare services be made 
available to all mothers and children 
and that limitations in Federal grants 
make it impossible to provide services 
to all who need them. Another de- 
terring factor to general coverage is 
the lack of local community outlets 
through which services can be pro- 


vided. Local welfare departments, jt 
was realized, may be unable to as. 
sume the financial burden of provid. 
ing heaith and welfare services to 
nonresidents, and State and Federa] 
funds may be needed. 

It was urged that the migrant 
worker’s low wages, lack of protection 
by labor laws, and lack of coverage 
under old-age and survivors insur. 
ance ~ and unemployment insurance 
should be considered in developing 
proposals for the betterment of his 
family. 

It was recognized that the State 
employment services can play an im- 
portant role in regularizing work op- 
portunities by sending workers to 
areas where their labor and skills are 
needed; the use of the employment 
services, it was believed, should be 
stimulated to provide a point of con- 
tact between the worker and govern- 
ment services. 

After the general meeting ended 
the conference participants separated 
into 10 groups, each of which was 
composed of delegates from one State 
and of persons from the national or- 
ganizations and Federal agencies who 
were, for the purposes of the confer- 
ence, “residents” of the particular 
State. 

Discussion in each of the groups fo- 
cused on four general subjects—the 
situation in the particular State, 
problems on which help is needed 
from other States, what the partici- 
pants hoped to achieve through the 
conference, and the development of 
specific questions to which State dele- 
gates would seek answers when they 
reformed into small groups according 
to their interests in health, education, 
or welfare. The questions the State 
meetings raised were the basis of pro- 
posals made by the small groups. The 
proposals were then submitted to 
three major “special interest” groups 
for review and synthesis before they 
were finally presented at the last gen- 
eral session. Although the conference 
as a body took no formal action on 
specific proposals, there was agree- 
ment on major objectives for plan- 
ning and action. 


2 With the 1954 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act, most agricultural work- 
ers are covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance. See the Bulletin, September 
1954, pages 3-18. 
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Out of the discussion grew a new 
consciousness of the problems that 
the migrant faces, with a realization 
of the interagency responsibility with- 


> in each State for helping the migrant 


meet his problem, the need for in- 
tegrating services and for interstate 
communication and cooperation, and 
ways in which the Federal agencies 
can serve the States as they approach 
the problem. Certain common threads 
ran throughout the conference. One 
may be summarized—the feeling that 
the migrant worker is a citizen, that 
he and his family have all the rights 
and responsibilities inherent in citi- 
zenship, and that public agencies and 
private organizations should help him 
realize his potentialities by planning 
services not only for but with him. 


Proposals 


The conference made 12 specific 
proposals: 


1. That interstate, Federal, State, 
and local committees, councils, or 
similar mechanisms be organized 
where they do not now exist for pur- 
poses of providing leadership, ex- 
changing information, planning and 
coordinating action, and study of 
problems and needs. 

2. That improved methods of col- 
lecting and distributing information 
about migrants and for migrants be 
developed. 

3. That long-range programs be 
planned to provide adult migrants 
with knowledge about the health, ed- 
ucation, and welfare of themselves 
and their families. 

4. That in-service training be pro- 
vided for teachers, public health 
workers, and others who work di- 
rectly with migrants. The training 
would concentrate on developing un- 
derstanding of the migrant, his back- 
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ground, the community’s obligation 
toward him, and how that obligation 
might be met. 

5. That schools adapt the curricu- 

lum to meet the individual and group 
needs of migrant children; that 
school attendance of migrant chil- 
dren be improved; that attention be 
given to language difficulties, particu- 
larly for Spanish-speaking children; 
that attention be given to problems of 
children in families of ‘free-wheel- 
ers”; and that a school transfer card 
and workbooks be developed. 
6. That—for continuity of service 
a uniform health record be carried 
by the individual or family; that a 
program of health examinations be 
developed; that strong local public 
health departments be promoted and 
given adequate financial support; 
that ways to augment health services 
at peak periods be explored; and that 
—because of the interstate nature of 
the health problems of migrants— 
supplementary Federal funds be made 
available on a continuing basis. 

7. That minimum standards of 
housing and sanitation for transient 
labor be developed along with effec- 
tive guides for administration and en- 
forcement. 

8. That care for children up to 
working age be provided; that child 
welfare services be available to mi- 
grant families and their children on 
the same basis as to residents; and 
that the interstate movement of un- 
attached youth in the migrant stream 
be investigated. 

9. That counseling and financial 
assistance to meet emergency needs 
be provided to migrants on the same 
basis as to other citizens. 

10. That States review their resi- 
dence laws with a view to changing 
or reinterpreting them to the advan- 
tage of all citizens in need. 





11. That migrants be included in 
expanded existing services rather 
than in separate services developed 
especially for migrants. 

12. That studies and demonstra- 
tions be carried on (a) to establish 
factual base lines to use in develop- 
ing programs and (b) to try out ways 
of providing services to migrants. 


Interdepartmental Committee 
on Migratory Labor 


An Interdepartmental Committee 
on Migratory Labor—long advocated 
by many groups, including the East 
Coast Migrant Conference—was es- 
tablished by President Eisenhower on 
August 26. The Secretary of Labor is 
chairman of the new committee, and 
the other members are the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the Secretary of the 
Interior; the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare; and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The Committee is 
set up in the Department of Labor, 
and that Department’s appropriation 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1955, included $50,000 to be used for 
the Committee’s work. 

In announcing the formation of the 
Committee, the President pointed out 
that “a coordinated Federal approach 
and a full utilization of existing re- 
sources will make possible more effec- 
tive action in the solution of migra- 
tory labor problems. ...It is my hope 
that this Committee will aid the vari- 
ous Federal agencies in mobilizing 
and stimulating more effective pro- 
grams and services for migrants and 
in providing service to State and local 
areas through their constituent mem- 
bers. I believe this Committee can be 
of great help in developing coopera- 
tive relationships between the Fed- 
eral agencies and the State agencies 
concerned with these problems.” 
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Seventh International Conference of Social Work 


The development of social welfare programs based on self- 
help and community action is a requisite in efforts to raise the 


standards of living all over the world. 


What is being done in 


this area and what more can be done were the central theses of 
the Seventh International Conference of Social Work, reported 


in the following pages. 


through self-help and coopera- 

tive action was the theme of the 
Seventh International Conference of 
Social Work, which met in Toronto, 
Canada, from June 27 to July 2, 1954. 
Forty-eight countries from every part 
of the world sent about 1,600 dele- 
gates — social workers, board mem- 
bers, executives of social security in- 
stitutes, and technicians from the 
related flelds in health, agriculture, 
and education. 

The principles of self-help and co- 
operative action and their application 
in different social work programs and 
services were presented by the dele- 
gates as they participated in the con- 
ference plenary sessions, panel dis- 
cussions, and study groups. The more 
formal parts of the program were 
supplemented by hospitality in Cana- 
dian homes, where the delegates had 
many opportunities to exchange ex- 
periences with their colleagues from 
other countries. 

The first general session of the con- 
ference was addressed by the Honor- 
able Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Min- 
ister of External Affairs. Mr. Pearson 
sketched a challenging picture of hu- 
man need and analyzed the efforts 
being made through the United Na- 
tions and other organizations to close 
the gap between the countries with 
great potential but little technical de- 
velopment and those countries fur- 
ther along the road in scientific ad- 
vances. Against this backdrop of 
information on general world condi- 
tions and programs of technical aid, 
the conference turned its attention 


Pp ROMOTING social welfare 


* International Service, Office of the 


Commissioner. 


1 The published conference proceedings 
will be available later in 1954 from the 


United States Committee 
Conference of Social Work 


International 
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more specifically to the exchange of 
experience, evaluation, and formula- 
tion of conclusions regarding social 
welfare programs, with specific refer- 
ence to self-help and cooperative 
community action—the conference 
theme. 

The conference climaxed extensive 
technical preparation in the indi- 
vidual countries under the leadership 
of national committees of the confer- 
ence. In the United States, profes- 
sional social welfare organizations 
throughout the country had been en- 
gaged for several months in assem- 
bling information for a United States 
Committee report, Promoting Social 
Welfare Through Self-Help and Co- 
operative Action in the United States. 
Similar reports had been prepared by 
other national committees, and the 
delegates arriving in Toronto had 
these pamphlets available as a source 
of information on social welfare pro- 
vrams in the different countries. 
These national reports, plus the dis- 
cussions, marked a further step in the 
development of exchange in interna- 
tional social welfare. 

For many delegates the conference 
offered the first opportunity to meet 
and exchange views with social work- 
ers from other countries and to learn 
of new methods being tried and new 
services being developed. The confer- 
ence sessions have attracted wide in- 
terest ever since their inception. The 
conference, established in 1928, has 
as its purpose ‘to provide an inter- 
national forum for the discussion of 
social work, social welfare and related 
issues, and to promote the exchange 
of information and experience among 
social workers, social agencies and 
others interested in social welfare 
throughout the world.” The confer- 
ence is also interested in efforts ‘‘to 
facilitate and promote cooperation 


by Dororuy LALLY* 


umong international organizations 
related to the field of social wel- 
fare.”’- An international nongovern- 


mental organization, the conference 
has consultative status with the 
United Nations, the United Nations 
International Children’s Fund, the 
World Health Organization, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 


Focus on Community Life 
Self-help and cooperative action, 
cardinal principles in the social work 
field for many years, were un- 
doubtedly highlighted as the theme 
of the international conference be- 
cause of the tremendous expansion in 
technical assistance around the world. 
The social work profession itself has 
long been a proponent of the theory 
that individuals and families have the 
capacity to help themselves, and it 
has developed special skill in the ap- 
plication of the helping principle 
with individuals and community 
zroups. These approaches are now re- 
ceiving wide attention in countries 
just establishing basic community 
services in many different technical 
fields. Through projects sponsored by 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies and by the international 
voluntary agencies, as well as through 
the activities sponsored by the United 
States Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, doctors, teachers, and agri- 
cultural and labor specialists, as well 
as social workers, have been assigned 
to these countries in the worldwide 
program to raise standards of living. 
These men and women have found 
that technical skill in a specialized 
field, when it is accompanied by 
broad planning for individual and 
community participation in projects, 
makes a far more lasting contribu- 
tion than is otherwise possible. The 
people in any locality—city or vil- 
lage—can and usually wish to take 
responsibility for planning their own 


2 Excerpts from the conference constl- 
tution, included in Seventh International 
Conference Program, University of Tor- 
onto, Toronto, Canada. 
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projects and for participating in their 
development. It is then, as projects 
move ahead on the basis of solid com- 
munity understanding, support, and 
interest, that the objectives of tech- 
nical assistance become a reality. 

Delegates to the conference re- 
ported great variety in their ap- 
proaches to community participation 
but considerable agreement on basic 
objectives. Safeguarding the capacity 
of the individual to help himself and 
providing opportunity to gain group 
experience in solving common prob- 
lems were general themes. Countries 
with well-established social welfare 
programs expressed considerable in- 
terest in the new approaches being 
tried in such countries as_ India, 
Egypt, and Iraq, where a broad co- 
ordinated program of services is en- 
visaged that encompasses several pro- 
fessional fields. The vital role of ac- 
tive community participation was 
underscored in such situations, where 
uccess is directly related to creating 
conditions that stimulate local inter- 
cst and initiative. 

Many delegates commented that 
the broad social and economic plan- 
ning now being undertaken by coun- 
tries facing serious problems of 
poverty, undernourishment, and illit- 
eracy should demonstrate what ap- 
proaches and methods of administra- 
tion are most productive of social 
change. Social workers in these re- 
ions have an exceptional opportu- 
nity to fuse the skills of community 
organization, group work, and case- 
work in their efforts to help families 
improve their living conditions. A 
number of delegates expressed their 
great interest in keeping informed 
about the experience in new social 
welfare programs in these areas— 
now beginning to be industrialized— 
since the results of the different ex- 
periments may help all countries to a 
better understanding of how the de- 
velopment of complementary and mu- 
tually reinforcing programs in the 
social field can be best related to 
meeting human need. 

The several study groups in the 
conference considered a wide variety 
of special interests, such as social se- 
curity, leadership training, family and 
child welfare, and rural cooperatives. 
William L. Mitchell, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Social Security Adminis- 
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tration, served as the United States 
specialist on social security. Jay L. 
Roney, director of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, participated in a panel 
discussion, held the first day of the 
conference, concerning self-help as it 
relates to 


services for families and 
children. Particular attention was 
given to methods of administering 


social security programs and the ef- 
fect on families and children. There 
was United States participation in a 
plenary session and in three other 
panels, and a _ specialist from this 
country also took part in the several 
study groups. An exhibit from the 
United States—‘“Social Welfare in the 
United States: Of the People, By the 
People, For the People” — empha- 
sized the conference theme of joint 
action through the participation of 
the whole community in services, as 
contributors and as beneficiaries. 

The plenary sessions considered the 
basic conference theme in its broad 
context—the meaning of self-help a: 
applied in the major types of social 
welfare programs, its significance in 
the world community, and the impli- 
cations for national leadership. One 
of the most interesting and provoca- 
tive papers*® was read by Dr. J. F. 
deJongh, of the School of Social Work 
in Amsterdam, the Netherlands. Re- 
examining the concept of self-help in 
modern society, Dr. deJongh pointed 
out the difficulties and deprivations 
faced by man as he finds less and less 
support through the natural bonds of 
a large and closely knit family and a 
familiar community. At the same time 
he is being asked, Dr. deJongh said, 
to assume greater responsibilities in 
a complex society, particularly in an 
industrializing civilization. The ever- 
changing community—the constant 
flow of new people with different cul- 
tural patterns, values, different meth- 
ods of work—puts exceptional strain 
on the modern man and his imme- 
diate family. Thus, while modern so- 
ciety undermines man’s capacity to 
help himself and to rely on himself, 
it also expects from him “more ma- 
ture problem-solving than ever be- 
fore, in view of the necessity to ad- 
just to ever-changing life conditions.” 
3J.F. deJongh, Self Help in Modern So- 
ciety, Press Release Summary, Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Toronto 
University, July 1, 1954. 


Greater attention to community life 
as one of the primary and vital neces- 
sities of human life was encouraged. 
Social workers were urged to help de- 
velop conditions in community life 
that would enable persons to help 
themselves. Self-help and help from 
others were seen as complementary 
to each other, and social workers 
from all countries were urged by Dr. 
deJongh to study what can be done: 


1. To protect, to improve and in any 
case not to destroy the conditions in 
community life which enable people 
to help themselves; 


2. To adapt our general educational 
system so to emphasize in our 
teaching less how our actual problems 
have been solved and more the meth- 
ods of intelligent problem-solving as 
such; 


as 


3. To study our methods of help so as 
tc give the help in such a way that it 
strengthens the self-help capacity. 


Throughout many of the confer- 
ence sessions the need for examining 
methods of problem-solving by groups 
was recognized. The importance of 
sharing knowledge and skill in ways 
of working together towards social 
objectives and experience in demo 
cratic solving of common problems 
was repeatedly emphasized. It was 
also pointed out many times that so- 
cial work concepts and methods de- 
veloped in the Western culture are 
not transferable without adaptation 
to South Asia, Africa, and other geo- 
graphic areas. At the same time the 
contribution of the United States in 
developing methods that have made 
the social work process “an enabling 
process” was seen as vital in encour- 
aging self-help. 


International Friendships 

One of the speakers commented to 
the delegates on the first day of the 
meeting, “If each one of you makes 
one new friend—just one real friend 
from another country—at this con- 
ference I believe you'll feel the week 
has been a success in terms of ad- 
vancing international understand- 
ing.’”’ Actually most of the delegates 
made many more than one new friend. 
The setting of the conference (the 
University of Toronto campus), the 
living in dormitories, and the informal 
cafeteria arrangements created many 
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occasions for social workers from dif- 
ferent countries to meet and spend 
enouch time together to become really 
acquainted and to learn something 
about life in another country. 

The conference also provided oppor- 
tunities for the delegates to see many 
old friends. Former United Nations 
Fellows were prominent in the delega- 
tions from many countries, and visi- 
tors who had come to the United 
States under other programs, such as 
those sponsored by the Department of 
State and the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, were found in many of 
the discussion groups and as leaders 
in the panel sessions and plenary 
meetings. 

The delegates who had had oppor- 
tunity to study social work in differ- 
ent settings showed special compe- 
tence and understanding and skill in 
discussion. Their ready grasp of the 
points of view of delegates from other 
countries and their ability to identify 
what was common and what was im- 
portant professionally provided a real 
demonstration of the value of interna- 
tional exchange. Experience at the 
conference reinforced the view that, 
for the mature worker, a study ex- 
perience in another country in a cul- 
ture different from his own makes a 
unique contribution to his profes- 
sional growth and results in interna- 
tional understanding of mutual prob- 
lems and common needs. 


Special Meetings 

During the conference a number of 
special meetings were held. At one, the 
United Nations technical staff met the 
delegates from different countries who 
had a special interest in training to 
discuss the new United Nations draft 
study materials on training for so- 
cial work. This study, on which the 
United Nations staff has been engaged 
for over a year, is focused on develop- 
ments in the field of social work edu- 
cation around the world since the first 
survey on the same subject was issued 
by the United Nations in 1950. Train- 
ing consultants from the various coun- 
tries met first with the United Nations 
staff in a general session and then di- 
vided into regional groups for discus- 
sion of sections of the draft study re- 
lating to their own geographic areas. 
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The preliminary findings of the 
United Nations study indicate a sub- 
stantial growth since 1949 in the de- 
velopment of opportunities in many 
parts of the world for social welfare 
education. There is, of course, con- 
siderable variety in the curriculums, 
and there are many problems in locat- 
ing suitable field work opportunities— 
particularly in those countries where 
social welfare programs are just get- 
ting under way. The growth in these 
training opportunities demonstrates 
clearly, however, the interest in some 
kind of special training for work in the 
social welfare field. It also indicates a 
consistent effort on the part of many 
of the countries represented at the 
conference to establish schools in their 
own countries and, through overseas 
fellowships, to develop teaching per- 
sonnel to staff these developing educa- 
tional resources. 


Postconference Study Tour 


The United States Commitiee of the 
International Conference sponsored a 
postconference study tour for a group 
of conference delegates—80 board 
members, social workers, and volun- 
teers from 12 countries of South Asia, 
Europe, and the Middle East. Visits 
were planned to two cities in the 
United States—-Washington, D. C., 
and New York City. The International 
Service of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, with the assistance of an ad- 
visory committee of official and volun- 
tary agency representatives, planned 
the visits to social agencies and other 
points of interest in Washington. Dele- 
gates were interested in learning as 
much as possible about American so- 
cial welfare programs and American 
ways of living. They visited many 
points of official interest as well as 
American homes. 

The high point of the Washington 
tour was the visit to the White House, 
where President Eisenhower received 
and greeted the delegates. At the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Under Secretary Nelson A. 
Rockefeller and the Commissioner of 
Social Security, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Bureau directors, and other 
Officials conferred with the group. A 
visit to Congress was sponsored by the 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. 


The U. S. Departments of Labor, In- 
terior, and Agriculture arranged spe- 
cial programs, as did the Pan Amerj- 
can Union, the American Red Cross, 
and several voluntary agencies sery- 
ing Washington. The embassies enter- 
tained for their nationals in the group. 
The Washington chapters of profes- 
sional social work organizations—the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers, the American Association of 
Group Workers, the Social Work Re. 
search Group, the American Associa- 
tion of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
and the American Association of Med- 
ical Social Workers—were also active 
in the delegates’ behalf, and arrange- 
ments were made for _ individual 
American social workers to act as host 
to them some time during their stay in 
Washington. A similar program in and 
around New York included, in addi- 
tion to conferences at social welfare 

gencies, a visit to Hyde Park and a 
reception held by the Mayor of 
New York. 


Planning! Ahead for 1956 
The 
elected 


International 
George E. 


Conference re- 
Haynes, General 
Secretary, National Council of Social 
Service, London, England, as presi- 
dent. Others elected include, as vice 
presidents, George F. Davidson, 
Deputy Minister of National Welfare 
of Canada; Michel Goutos, National 
Council of Social Welfare, Greece; 
Luis Mancini, National Social Welfare 
Commission, Brazil; Jivraj Mehta, 
Minister of Finance, India; and Dr. 
H. M. L. H. Sark, of the Netherlands. 
The United States members on the 
executive committee of the conference 


include Donald S. Howard, Dean of , 


the School of Social Welfare, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and 
Fred K. Hoehler, executive director, 
Citizens of Greater Chicago. Harry 
Carey, executive director of the United 
Community Services, Boston, serves as 
an assistant treasurer-general. The 
conference has decided to convene its 
next session in Munich, Germany, in 
August 1956. The focus of the confer- 
ence—The Effects of Industrialization 
and Urbanization on Family and Com- 
munity Life—will be of particular in- 
terest to social workers from the 
United States. 
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Gredit Unions Under State Charters, 1953° 


like those under the Federal 
Credit Union Act, are cooperative 

} associations organized to provide 
thrift and consumer-loan services for 
their members. The passage of the first 
State credit union law, however, pre- 
ceded the adoption of the Federal law 
by 25 years. Massachusetts in 1909 
passed the earliest legislation of this 


Gice tose un credit unions, 


lable 1.—Development of  State- 
chartered credit unions, 1925-53 


Number of 
credit unions 


ir ~~ | Number of 






Num- | meinbers Assets 
Total ber 
otal | report- | 
Ing 

25. . 419 176 108, 000 () 
1920 O74 S38 "64, OOS (*) 

31 1, 500 1, 244 286, 143 $33, 645, 343 
32 1,612 | 1,472 301, 119 31, 416, 072 
1933 2,016} 1,772 359, 646 35, 496, 668 
134 _ . 2, 450 2, 028 $27, 097 40, 212, 112 
135 2, 600 2, 589 597, 609 | 47, 964, 068 
936 3,490 | 2,734 854, 475 73, 659, 146 
1937 3, 792 3, 128 1, 055, 736 97, 087, 995 
1938 4,299 | 3,977 1, 236, 826 117, 672, 392 
1939... 4, 782 4,677 1, 459, 377 145, 803, 444 
1940 5, 267 5, 175 1, 700, 390 180, 649, 090 
1941 5, 663 5, 506 1, 907, 604 216, 557, 977 
1942 5, 622 5, 400 1, 797, G84 221, 114, 849 
1943 5, 285 5, 124 1, 721, 240 228, 314, 723 
1944 | 4, 993 4, 907 1, 629, 706 | 253, 663, 658 
1945...) 4,923 | 4,858 1, 626, 364 281, 524, O15 
1946...; 5,003 4, 954 1, 717, 616 322, 082, 553 
1947... | 5,155 | 5,097] 1,893,944 380, 751, 106 
148...| 5,273 | 5,271 | 2,120,708} 443, 049, 653 

| | 

1919... 8,427] 5,402) 2,271,115 10, 726, 465 
1950...| 5,602 | §, 585 | 2, 482, 539 | 599, 165, 870 
1951.2 | 5,881 | 5,886! 2,732,495 693, 613, 296 
1952...| 6,362 | 6,324 3, 035, 046 | 853, 709, 783 
1953...| 7.096! 6,986! 3,380,121 | 1,040,874, 593 


' Data not available. 


type, and by 1934, when the Federal 
Credit Union Act was passed, a total 
of 38 States had adopted laws govern- 
ing the granting of charters and the 
supervision of credit unions. Today 
there are local credit union laws in 
all States except Delaware, Nevada, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming. The 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico 
also have their own credit union laws. 

Responsibility for collecting and 
reporting on the operations of the 
State-chartered credit unions was 
transferred to the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions effective April 1953. 
The Bureau’s first report was for the 





*Prepared in the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. 


Bulletin, Novernber 1954 


year that ended December 31, 1952.) 


Reporting Method 


Questionnaires that call for com- 
posite State credit union data are 
mailed to all State supervisors early 
in the year, and the composite report 
for the United States is compiled as 
soon as all obtainable State reports 
are received. The last questionnaire 
included in the report for 1953 was 
received in September 1954. Data for 
the States of Arizona, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and New Hampshire are as of 
June 30, 1953, and those for Missouri 
are as of September 30. The data for 
all other States are as of December 
31. The variations in the cut-off dates 
are the result of differences in credit 
union fiscal years or in reporting 
dates among the States. 





1 See the Bulletin, November 1953, pages 
11-13. Reports for earlier years were made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
published in the Monthly Labor Review; 
the last report made on the subject by 
that Bureau summarized operations in 
1951 and appeared in the Review for Feb- 
ruary 1953, pages 155-158. 


Table 2. 


The unreported items in the incom- 
plete questionnaires usually reflect 
differences in the reporting require- 
ments established by the State su- 
pervising agencies. As in previous 
years, estimates were made for un- 
reported items in the reports for 1952 
and 1953 because of the interest of 
many persons in the national totals 
for State-chartered credit unions. Al- 
though the influence of any errors in 
these estimates is probably negligible 
in the aggregates, the variations be- 
tween the actual and estimated data 
for an individual item could be sub- 
stantial. For this reason the individ- 
ual estimates are not shown in table 
3; they are reflected, however, in the 
totals for State-chartered credit un- 
ions in tables 1, 3, and 4. 


Operations in 1953 


The growth of the State-chartered 
credit unions — uninterrupted since 
1925 except in the depression and war 
years—continued in 1953 (table 1). 
There were more of these associa- 
tions, and they had more members. 
Assets, earnings, paid-in share cap- 


Total amount of loans ard of real estate loans made by State- 


chartered credit unions, 25 States, 1953 ' 


State 


Es bnnkduiicencninbaboavenditdhkdanaaabenanal 
AVOOR > ..ccance 00 stdbniabbeateendsetmaiabin 
Re ee ee eee 
Colorado. . 
Florida - - 


Minnesota. -......--- 
Mississippi - - 
Missouri 


Montana - - s 
New Hampshire 2 
North Dakota-- 
OO SE ene eee meen ee es eee 
Ca ci csccrarabatiinlssca ncaa eeticneattaiia atta amadiogn 
Oregon - 
Rhode Island 


WEE cndncddudbtdonandsdtaddacdabensanmdusieins 
Washington r 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


1 States reporting on real estate loans. Data are 
for calendar year unless otherwise noted. 


Loans outstanding at end | 





Loans made during 

















of period period 
a Secured by | Mate Secured by 
Total | realestate | Total real estate 
$507, 152,926 | $135, 754, 962 $445, 795, 119 | $22, 550, 463 
448, 520 17, 517 | 516, 901 14, 200 
63, 724, 441 11, 432, 362 69, 178, 675 (?) 
13, 043, 034 2,038,121 | 16, 380, 733 971, 261 
12, 479, 334 1, 636, 683 | 22, 906, 773 (3) 
15, 894, 172 2,221,868 | 20,950,194 1, 316, 512 
8, 204, 328 457, 791 | 12, 534, 400 3) 
1, 662, 932 | 18, 902 | 2, 495, 087 | 2, 700 
68, 845, 723 | 29, 292, 105 | (3) () 
57, 708, 289 18, 311, 715 63, 477, 170 | @) 
36,377,784 | 14,850,028 | 39,486,844} 5,681, 721 
717, 754 42, 803 911, 858 28, 582 
33, 825, 131 5, 147, 881 (3) @) 
401, 382 125, 304 (3) | (3) 
2,611, 489 1, 679, 737 (3) | (3) 
3, 114, 246 | 399, 702 2, 642, 674 () 
46, 100, 141 | 5, 292, 393 70, 819, 312 | @) 
6, 205, 553 306, 197 (3) (’) 
6, 193, 536 | 715, 290 7, 272, 540 157, 612 
24, 294, 367 13, 781, 601 15, 133, 413 3, 163, 466 
25, 065, 756 1, 121, 042 35, 225, 306 751, 366 
7, 700, 989 | 1, 145, 221 | 9, 527, 504 650, 7: 
704, 642 52, 019 | (3) } @) 
12, 858, 837 955,726 | 16, 333, 258 | 277, 660 
1, 059, 344 | 145, 297 | (3) (3) 
57, 911, 202 24, 567,567 | 53,052,477 | 9, 534, 633 
dh isd pncsecsisipleiiniiiieinnigiaeaa 
2 Fiscal year ended June 30. 
3 Data not available. 
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ital, loans, and reserves were all up 
from the totals of the preceding year. 

Credit unions chartered under State 
law numbered 6,362 in 1952 and 7,096 
in 1953. The net increase of 12 per- 
cent was substantially greater than 
that of the preceding year (8 per- 
cent). At the end of the year mem- 
bership in these associations totaled 
3.4 million—345,000 more than at the 
end of 1952. The increase for this one 
year was only slightly less than the 
total membership of all credit unions 
in the United States 20 years earlier. 


Loans outstanding to members, 
which had totaled $570.0 million at 


the end of 1952, increased 29 percent 
to $733.5 million. The growth of 
$159.3 million in paid-in share capital 
brought the total from $711.1 million 
to $870.4 million. Reserves increased 
nearly $10 million during the year 


and amounted to $48.9 million on De- 
cember 31, 1953. 

The total assets of all State-chart- 
ered credit unions passed the billion 
dollar mark during 1953 and at the 
end of the year amounted to $1,040.9 
million—$187.2 million or 22 percent 
more than a year earlier. The report- 
ing credit unions had average assets 
of $148,900 on December 31, 1953; at 
the end of 1952 the average had been 
$134,900. 

An increase of $10.2 million or 40 
percent in the associations’ net earn- 
ings for the year brought the total to 

$36.2 million. The amount of dividends 
paid to shareholders was 33.2 percent 
greater than in 1952—$24.7 million 
compared with $18.5 million. 


State Ranking 
A ranking of the States according 








to the number of State-chartereg 
credit unions and assets held by they, 
showed the same six States in the 
lead at the end of 1953 as in othe; 
recent years. Illinois was first both jp 


number 


($159.7 million). 


(1,125) and in total assets 
Wisconsin was 


Sec- 


ond in number of operating units 
with 623, followed by Massachusetts 
with 463, California with 365, Ohio 


with 356, and Michigan with 


253. 


The Massachusetts associations hag 
the second highest amount in tota) 


assets — $110.9 


million. 


Wisconsin 


ranked third with $85.8 million and 
was followed by Michigan with $780 
million, California with $74.7 million, 
and Ohio with $63.0 million. 

Forty-four percent of all credit un- 


ions operating 
located in 
had 51 percent 


were 





under 


and 1953 





ES = On Oe 








Table 3.—Operations of State-chartered credit unions, by State, 1952 
Number of 
so Number Loans Paid-in Total 
Sta 1 of outstanding share Rese ola 
7 bs members end of year capi oe 
Welly re rt 
- = ——— a 
Fotal, 1952 : ; 6, 362 ), 324 1 3,035, 046 1 $569, 982. 497 | 14 $711, 147, 388 1 $38, 879, 577 1 $853, 709, 783 | 
Total, 1953 7, OM 6, OBE 1 3, 380, 12 21 | 1 733, 529,119 | 1 870, 436, 258 | $8, 874, 892 | 11, 040, 874, 593 
Alabama: 1952. -- 74 74 13, 925 8, 787,918 | 10, 097, 673 347, 208 11, 820, 798 
ee neh ( (2) 2 ( (2 | 
Arisone: 1953 *_........-..- y ® 1, 139 188, 811 157, 834 
1953 3__ __ see Bae 9 8) 2, 512 | 158, 520 399, 205 
Arkansas: 1952...........- 28 28 6, 904 | 722, 677 | 983, 904 | 
1953 - pieces (?) : | ( 
California: 1952. ..--___-_- 2¢ 200 203, 842 47, 716, 739 | 47, 635, 813 | 
1953 - - ee See ea 365 365 | 238, 834 63, 724, 441 | 62, 868, 313 
Colorado: 1952. = ae 83 83 41, 276 10, 009, 005 | 10, 334, 077 
1953 - ee 9 95 49, 877 | 13, 043, 03 13, 655, 914 
Connecticut: 1952__._____- 10¢ 107 19, 750 | 3, 140, 431 | 3, 958, 707 
1953 - - eter 124 126 26, 512 | 4, 869, 878 | 6, 034, 85¢ 
District of Columt ia: 1952. _-| 17 17 18, 398 | », 342, 473 3, 152, 791 | 
Co ae 16 16 16, 723 2, 287, 044 | 3, 155, 156 
Florida: 1952 _ _ 136 140 42, 064 &, 638, 546 | 10, 380, 145 | 
_ an = ye 178 170 49, 739 12, 479, 334 | 13, 456, 175 | 5 | 
— B21962...-.... 118 117 47,140 8, 624, 857 88, 979 
953 - Se sas il 136 135 49, 884 | , 032, 912 380, 037 | | 
Idaho: Ee 5 5 | 475 | 46, 364 68, 438 | 
1953__ ‘ ee (2 (2 (2) (2) (?) | | 2 
Illinois: 1952. __- : 1,015 1,015 491, 384 | 76, 116, 409 122, 646, 287 4, 628, 588 3 | 133, 280, 666 
__ eee ee 1,125 1, 125 526, 408 97, 726, 613 146, 012, 305 7, 859, 846 | 159, 676, 878 
Indiana: 19523._..-.______- | 148 148 | @ 10, 098, 226 14, 590, 945 660, 179 | 15, 996, 990 
| i ES oe eee 148 148 100, 000 12, 777, 487 17, 514, 866 1, 404, 449 19, 302, 043 
} | 
Ss 224 210 (?) | 12, 084, 977 15, 466, 935 | 664, 781 | 17, 752, 359 
_. 3 eee | 250 232 | 74, 042 | 15, 894, 172 19, 156, 123 798, 266 | 22, 115, 225 
Kansas: 1952__.-. Sea } 107 106 } 43, 543 5, 957, 829 , 718, 050 | 287, 407 9, 488, 880 
_ aa ee . 118 118 | 44, 363 8, 204, 328 10, 471, 951 | 335, 025 11, 580, 172 
Kentucky: 19523. _..-___._.- 120 120 | (2) 7, 484, 928 9, 324, 897 | 567, 438 | 10, 516, 626 
ee 127 27 | 48,170 9, 228, 258 11, 186, 565 | 656, 674 12, 623, 784 
Lousiana: 1962............- 105 103 | (?) 3, 899, 201 4,119, 988 | 235, 130 | 4, 843, 376 
. eee eee 99 99 (2) 4, 878, 975 5, 133, 940 295, 266 | 5, 890, 213 
eee 8 8 7, 908 1, 297, 334 1, 501, 137 | 109, 060 | 1, 723, 891 
Se eee 8 8 | 8, 369 1, 662, 932 1, 727, 246 126, 945 2, 082, 825 
a ae Ce aes 45 45 | 33, 371 4, 637, 749 5, 602, 937 | 321, 671 | 6, 562, 279 
bee eat ecned 46 46 | 36, 027 6, 560, 613 6, 620, 435 | 387, 310 | 8, 625, 502 
M as ac ae setts: 1952_ re 467 467 | 350, 984 58, 199, 169 79, 268, 844 | 7, 454, 879 | 97, 013, 944 
eae ee 463 463 | 363, 599 68, 845, 723 89, 280,911 | 8, 360, 368 | 110, 941, 833 
Michigan: 1952__.........-- 174 | 174 | 143, 814 43, 170, 861 52, 460, 258 2, 503, 508 | 62, 296, 415 
ee ere 235 | 210 | 164, 627 57, 708, 289 65, 143, 062 | 3, 079, 239 | 77, 979, 508 
Minnesota: 1952__.......-_-| 295 295 | 107, 690 27, 721, 181 29, 904, 040 1, 528, 594 | 37, 127,141 
eee 316 | “7 118, 527 36, 377, 784 37, 225, 139 1, 764, 152 | 45, 572, 780 
Mississippi: 1952 bictéveeiemc’ 6 | | 3, 424 237, 806 346, 647 | 44, 056 | 472, 283 
_ RES ee 6 d | 5,011 717, 754 649, 538 47,011 789, 135 
Missouri: 1952. .__......_.- } 402 397 147, 308 25, 715, 531 35, 115, 037 1, 403, 018 | 39, 574, 596 
DPT entwiccusnonameone | 424 418 | 162, 441 | 33, 825, 131 42, 829, 002 | 1, 809, 919 | 48, 629, 205 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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484 

18, 248 
36, 342 | 

2. O76, 785 
2 980, 532 
387, 420 
627, 755 
9, 848 
2, 953 
, 446 
,811 


$2, 871 


2, 445 


4, 639, 820 | 
6, 020, 332 | 
(4) | 
& 510,000 


$97,015 

678, 501 

345, 961 

498, 110 

(3) | 

*) 

(3) 

312, 900 
§2, 945 
69, 608 

270, 407 

288, 744 

re 

(¢ 
2, Ot57, 349 | 
2, 680, 943 
929, 311 
1, 224, 064 
24, 488 
43, 673 
$06, 738 
1, 149, 392 | 


State charter 
these six States. They 
of the total member. 


Dividend 
on share 
18, 547, 2 
24, 716, 66 
378, 3 
) 
1, 32 
12, 11 
24, % 
2 


1, 466, 378 
1, 785, 947 
244, 71: 
316, 880 





9, 50 
QS, 74 
298, 48 
4()5, 9° 


397, 14 

529, 12 
{2 

312, 032 


) 
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2) 


(2) 

1, 402, O15 

1, 814, 630 
840, 06 

1, 063, 54 
22, 900 


1, 036, 4 
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ship, 53 percent of all loans outstand- 
ing, and 55 percent of the total assets. 
While Michigan ranked fourth in 
total assets held by the State-chart- 
ered associations, it was first in terms 
of average assets per credit union. 
The average assets of $346,000 held by 
the credit unions in that State were 
more than $100,000 greater than the 
average in Massachusetts, the State 
with the second highest average. 


Real Estate Loans 

Thirteen of the reporting States in- 
dicated that, while real estate loans 
were permitted, the credit unions 
were not required to segregate such 
loans in their year-end reports. The 
95 States that showed their real 
estate loans separately are listed in 
table 2. They had loans totaling 


Table 3. 


Number of 


$507.2 million outstanding at the end 
of 1953, and of this amount $135.8 
million or 27 percent represented real 
estate loans. Twelve States reported, 
in addition, the amount of real estate 
loans granted by the credit unions 
during the year. Of the $217.2 million 
in total loans that the associations in 
these States granted, $22.5 million or 
10.5 percent consisted of real estate 
loans. As in 1952, Massachusetts had 
the largest amount of real estate 
loans outstanding at the end of 1953 
($29.3 million), and Wisconsin was 
second ($24.6 million). 

ieaiinisin data on real estate loans 
made by State-chartered credit un- 
ions are insufficient at this time to 
warrant any general conclusions as to 
total volume or trends. It seems clear, 
however, that in the States that re- 


























ported such data, longer periods be- 
fore maturity are allowed on real 
estate loans, on the average, than on 
loans of other types. Where State 
laws are silent on real estate lending 
by credit unions, the amount of such 
lending is determined primarily by 
the limitations on loan maturities. Of 
the eight States that reported on the 
amount of real estate loans made dur- 
ing both 1952 and 1953, half had de- 
creases in the latter year and half 
had increases. The greatest decline 
($359,530) was reported by Colorado; 
the largest growth ($825,618) oc- 
curred in Minnesota. 


Federal and State Credit Unions 


The Federal Credit Union Act was 
patterned, in general, after the State 
laws in existence at the time it was 


- enn of State-chartered credit unions, by duemenies 1952 and 1953—Continued 








| 
| | 
credit unions ie in. 
| Nun orc gb sng as Total Net | Dividends 
State and year cy icee | of | Cutan cere Reserves assets earnings |  onshares 
Number] Number | ™¢® —— | — 
active | reporting | | 
Montana: 1952 5 | 5 | 1, 217 307, 121 14, 539 | 344, 752 15,320 | 7, 711 
1953... -. 8 | 8 | 1, 257 | 411, 585 19, 884 173, 17 22, 607 | 7, 789 
Nebraska: 1952 63 | 63 |) 2, (2) 154,893 | 4,414,011 164. 379 | 115, 291 
CO See vs 70 | 70) | 21, 217 4,‘ 5, 155, 700 | 185, 126 | $2 238, 736 | 153, 40: 
New Ii ampshire: 19523. __. 13 | 13 | 5, 572 | 2, 775, 458 | 113, 764 : 780 | 85,481 | 16, 926 
1953 4 be erase inl 16 | 16 | 6, 896 2 986, 075 2, 067 | 3, 196 671 | 107,917 | 20, 26: 
New Jersey: 1952_- 62 | 60 | 37, 212 2, 8, 452, 277 | 290, 744 | 8, 975, 531 255, 702 | 198, 02% 
1953. - aa : 67 | 67 39, 116 3, ¢ 10, 268, 300 | 349, 657 10, 998 873 | 20, 758 258, 973 
New Mexico: 1952____- 14 14 2, 123 151, 182 | 3, 609 | 117, 118 | 4,417 | (3) 
1953. - ase 25 25 | 3, 438 250, 182 7, 430 | 299; 091 | 9) 581 6, 182 
New York: 1952_-..---- 190 | 190 140, 445 20 28, 028, 689 2», 732, 131 | 32, 857, 878 1, 035, 485 | 706, 184 
1953. - 193 193 146, 991 | 24 30, 437, 988 », 925, 770 | 35, 821,093 | 2 218, 606 782, 711 
North Carolina: 1952 2 | 190 55, 256 | 9, 570, O80 561, 459 | 12, 234, 721 28 | 239, 065 
area ee Petts 2 215 203 60, 809 11, 206, 502 | 672, 798 14, 058, 017 286, 707 
North Dakota: 1952_- 58 | 64 12, 227 4, 399, 638 112, 943 4, 684, 902 5 | 31, 865 
ST aS : 64 | 69 13, 508 4, 774, 948 130, 364 5, 143, 752 106,814 | 40, 952 
Ohio: 1952 317 | 317 178, 133 | 45, 639, 884 1,814, 279 | 50, 873, 936 | 1, 756, 670 | 1, 165, 338 
1953. ; 356 341 195, 977 | 56, 280, 484 | 2, 214, 599 | 63, 033, 983 | 512, 736 | 1, 580, 488 
Oklahoma: 1952_ 41 |} 41 (2) | 4 203, 261 321 > | 5, 835, 477 | (2) 
._ eS : 4] 41 28, 315 | 244, 746 42 7, 692, 783 | 146, 502 (2) 
Oregon: 1952............... 35 | 35 3, 757 | 4, 757, 031 234, 202 | 5, 371, 312 | 198, 212 133, 496 
1953_- vie 36 | 36 21, 641 | 6, 031, 589 | 306, 954 | 6, 960, 079 | 314, 358 181, 834 
Pennsylvs ania: 1952. . os 87 | 87 55,009 | 10, 852, 714 | 606, 141 13, 513, 748 | 378, 245 303, 332 
95: OARS 2 94 | 94 58, 287 | 12, 245, 448 | 686, 346 | 15, 573, 272 | 462, 355 368, 417 
Puerto Rico: 1952....-------| 72 | 68 20, 170 | 1, 535, 685 28, 222 | 2, 007, 060 28, 903 (?) 
era 82 80 25, 908 | 2, 320, 431 50, 846 | 2, 931, 470 | 68, 706 35, 441 
Rhode Island: 1952 dal 18 | 48 66, 143 | 20, 805, 972 15, 774, 895 | 1, 309, 801 | 28, 830, 345 | 558, 204 373, 176 
‘eee 53 | 51 72, 198 | 24, 294, 367 | 18, 619, 336 | 1, 629, 881 | 32, 996, 021 | 982, 885 460, 981 
South Carolina: 19527 8 | 8 4, 865 (2) (2) (3) 686, 313 | (3) (?) 
1953 7 Sere 17 | 14 3, 616 404, 057 | 305, 000 | 8, 500 | 749, 057 33, 000 25, 000 
Tennessee: 1952....-------- 95 | 95 46, 424 | 9, 226, 208 11, 537, 028 | 542, 230 | 13, 746, 861 | 520, 737 372, 019 
1953 ath 115 | 103 53, 022 | 12, 015, 376 | 14, 757, 049 | 640, 533 16, 746, 912 | 683, 439 428, 022 
Texas: 1952............-- | 188 | 188 65, 961 | 16, 581, 996 | 18, 142, 806 72,17 21, 652, 609 | 861, 360 719, 323 
| i CrmaEEE 283 | 270 | —-28,065,756 | 26, 098, 741 | 7 30, 410, 553 | 1,335, 381 1, 004, 735 
SC ea eae 74 | 74 5, 675, 350 | 5, 822, 991 | 6, 496, 819 | (’) 
1953. - ------------- -| 80 80 | 7, 700, 989 | 7, 777, 531 8, 599, 588. | 350, 855 230, 033 
Vermont: 1952. .............]| 38 | 36 | 425, 782 | 444, 287 484, 066 | 18, 222 (2) 
1953 se els ear ele 50 50 704, 642 | 741, 974 | | 819, 545 32, 210 (3) 
Virginia: 1962............. 44 | 44 2, 835, 909 | 2, 333, 810 | 3, 533, 166 | (3) (3) 
eee | 60 | 60 3, 811, 699 | 3, 104, 099 | 4, 587, 742 . - (?) 
Washington: 1952. __.....-.- 114 113 8, 911, 526 | 10, 700, 764 | 12, 052, 626 515, 694 319, 803 
ES eee 121 121 12, 858, 837 | 14, 069, 541 | 16, 119, 697 | 766, 239 444, 874 
West Virginia: 1952......... | 30 30 903, 133 543, 901 1, 030, 043 | 4 4,202 13, 326 
____ See eaeeentes 27 27 1, 059, 344 687, 031 | 1,227,385 7,947 27, 660 
Wisconsin: 1952_.....-..-.-- 577 577 230, 429 44, 498, 385 63, 953, 523 3, 561, 942 | 69, 822, 659 2, 269, 565 1, 521, 895 
Fes | 623 | 623 249, 462 57, 911, 202 | 78, 591, 245 | 4, 655, 119 | 85, 770, 900 3, 140, 365 1, 966, 620 
| } 

















! Total contains estimates for unreported data. 
3 Data not reported. 


+ Fiscal year ended June 30. 4 Adjusted. 
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’ Estimated by Indiana State Credit Union Supervisor. 
6 Fiscal year ended September 30. : 
7 Data furnished by South Carolina Credit Union League. 








Table 4. 
Item 


Number in operation 
Amount of loans outstanding 


Tn 
OT 
Dividends paid on shares -_-- 


adopted. The basic purposes of the 
two kinds of credit unions are, of 
course, essentially the same. In most 
States, therefore, a group interested 
in the organization of a credit union 
can make a choice based on relatively 
minor differences in the State and 
Federal laws. 


Table 4 presents a comparative 


Credit unions in the United States, 1953 


Tt. State- iiatiae 
Total enacted Federal 





I ehh aenneneweuame 


rT ON en cc seeeenewesbicecns = 
Ree eg ee eS ububabasubounen 


ee | 13, 673 | 7,096 
po | 6, 635, 543 3, 380, 121 
| | 

...--| $1,307, 502, 648 $733, 529, 119 
1, 638, 007, 350 $70, 436, 258 
poe 75, 053, 792 48, 874, 802 
1,895, 106,600 | 1,040, 874, 593 

69, 609, 060 36, 199, 982 | 33, 409, 078 

47, 204, 099 24, 716, 660 22, 577, 430 


summary of selected data pertaining 
to Federal and State-chartered credit 
unions at the end of 1953." The com- 
bination of the data for the two types 
of association gives a clearer picture 

2For the most recent data on Federal 
credit unions see Report of Federal Credit 
Union Operations for 1953 (Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, 1954). 





than is otherwise possible of the prog. Pul 
ress of the whole credit union move. | ment 
ment. As the table shows, at the eng 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Unemployment 
Insurance Legislation, 
1954* 


In 1954 Congress passed, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower approved, legislation 
extending the coverage of the unem- 
ployment insurance system to about 
3.7 million workers and 270,000 em- 
ployers. The new law provided the first 
significant change in the coverage 
provisions of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act during the 19 years 
since that law was adopted. A change 
in the provisions for financing the ad- 
ministration of the unemployment in- 
surance system and a revision of the 
District of Columbia law were also en- 
acted during the second session of the 
Eighty-third Congress. 

Public Law No. 567.—The first of 
these three laws to receive Presiden- 
tial approval was Public Law No. 567, 
the “Employment Security Adminis- 
trative Financing Act of 1954,” which 
was signed on August 5, 1954. This law 
provides that, beginning with the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1954, the ex- 
cess of collections from the Federal 


* Prepared in the Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Division 
of Program Policy and Legislation. 
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unemployment tax over employment 
security administrative expenses is to 
be used to establish and maintain a 
reserve of $200 million in the Federal 
unemployment account. This reserve 
is to be available for loans to States 
with depleted reserve accounts, to as- 
sist them in the financing of their 
unemployment benefit payments; the 
loans are to be repaid, without inter- 
est. Any amount in excess of the $200 
million is to be returned to the States, 
to be used for benefit payments or ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

The provision makes possible greater 
assurance of the solvency of benefit 
funds. Federal unemployment tax col- 
lections will be used only for employ- 
ment security purposes. The reserve 
of $200 million that is to be built up 
and maintained will enable States 
whose payment funds fall to danger- 
ously low levels to obtain loans. Any 
excess funds in addition to those 
needed to maintain the loan fund are 
to be allocated to the State accounts 
(in the Federal unemployment trust 
fund) in the proportion that their 
taxable payrolls bear to the aggregate 
taxable payrolls of all States. The 
amounts thus allocated are to be used 
for benefit payments or, under speci- 
fied conditions, to supplement the 


ynem 
of 1953 more than 13,000 credit un. ,icne 
ions were in operation in the United | 1954. 
States; they had about 6.6 million | amot 
members and total assets of more the 1 
than $1.9 billion. These totals all rep. | week 
resent advances from the totals in | new 
1952, when there were more than  catio 
12,000 credit unions in operation that jeavi 
had slightly less than 6.0 million out 
members and total assets of a little Und 
over $1.5 billion. peric 
California, with a total of $1865 for 
million, led all other States in the eel 
amount of assets held by Federal and isc 
State-chartered credit unions; Illi-  yenc 
nois was second with $181.8 million; ati 
and Michigan was third with $1441 | pact 
million. liste 
4-9 
law 
for | 
: an : 
funds granted to the States for ad- fit : 
ministrative expenditures. Congress of V 
will continue to appropriate funds an- P 
nually to finance the administrative tior 
expenditures of the Federal-State em- em! 
ployment security program. on 
The act thus makes permanent the ne 
earlier temporary measures for Fed- plo 
eral financial assistance to States. It apt 
replaces legislation, enacted in 1944 ary 
and amended in subsequent years, mc 
that provided for a special account in ste 
the Federal unemployment trust fund. | _, 
The excess of Federal unemployment lav 
tax collections over appropriations for 
employment security administration ers 
could be appropriated to this account, ins 
and from it loans—repayable but not Fe 
bearing interest—could be made to Ja 


States whose unemployment reserve fit 
funds were near exhaustion. ca 
Under the new law, any State whose ha 
reserve account on the last day of any be 
quarter is less than the amount of an 
benefits paid in the 12 months ending ie 
on that day is eligible for a loan. The be 
maximum amount that a State may 
borrow in any quarter is the largest 
amount of benefits paid by it in any 
one of the four preceding quarters. 
The loan is to be repaid either by a 
transfer of funds from the State’s 
trust account to the Federal unem- 
ployment account or by a reduction in 
the allowable credit of 90 percent 
against the 3-percent Federal tax. 
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Public Law No. 721.—The amend- 
ments to the District of Columbia 
unemployment insurance law were 
signed by the President on August 31, 
1954. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount is raised from $20 to $30, and 
the maximum duration, formerly 20 
weeks, is extended to 26 weeks. The 
new law also increases the disqualifi- 
cation penalties imposed for voluntary 
leaving, refusal of suitable work with- 
out good cause, and misconduct. 
Under the old law the disqualification 
period for voluntary leaving and 
for refusal of suitable work was the 
week of occurrence plus 3 weeks; for 
misconduct it was the week of occur- 
rence, plus 1-4 weeks. The disqualifi- 
cation period under the new law, for 
each of the three disqualifying acts 
listed, is the week of occurrence, plus 
4-9 weeks. In addition, the amended 
law calls for a reduction of benefits 
for each of these disqualifying acts by 
an amount equal to the weekly bene- 
fit amount multiplied by the number 
of weeks of disqualification. 

Public Law No. 767.—The legisla- 
tion “extending and improving the un- 
employment compensation program” 
was signed on September 1, 1954. This 
new law amends the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act by extending the 
application of that act, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, to employers of four or 
more workers in 20 or more weeks (in- 
stead of eight or more workers in 20 
weeks, aS provided under the former 
law). 

Public Law No. 767 also extends cov- 
erage under the State unemployment 
insurance laws to substantially all 
Federal civilian employees, effective 
January 1, 1955. Unemployment bene- 
fits to a Federal employee will in most 
cases be paid by the State in which he 
had his last Federal employment. The 
benefits will be payable in the same 
amount, on the same terms, and sub- 
ject to the same conditions as are the 
benefits for other employees in the 
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State. An individual who receives a 
lump-sum payment for annual leave 
at the time of his separation from 
Federal service is considered, however, 
to be in Federal service during the 
period with respect to which he re- 
ceives such payment, and such pay- 
ment is considered to be “Federal 
wages.” The Federal Government will 
advance to each State an amount 
equal to the additional cost of the pay- 
ments made to the Federal workers, 
or the State wiil be reimbursed. 
Under the new law, the States may 
grant experience-rating tax reduc- 
tions to new and newly covered em- 
ployers after they have had at least 


Table 1.—Estimated number of work- 
ers and reporting units added by 
extension of coverage to employers 
of 4 or more employees, 26 States, 
March 1951! 





| 





| 
%¢ | w Reporting 
State | Workers onits 

3 ees | 1,368, 000 270, 000 
IIe ox, acc naeenamsiink 46, 090 9, 000 
CII So oc cscctcrmaane 33, 000 6, 000 
Florida ee 76, 000 15, 000 
Georgia... 62,000 | 12, 000 
Illinois... 105, 000 24, 000 
0 ee Sees 79, 000 15, 000 
Bi ods Tai tin caaiaitembdianincas 57, 000 11, 000 
OO ae 44, 000 9, 000 
ass | (3) (3) 
i iiiicinidimbaceaniiasl | 18, 000 4,000 

| 

er | 127, 000 | 25, 000 
WEIIOSOTE.. . . ccccccceccccs 32, 000 6, 000 
Mississippi - -- cae 30, 000 6, 000 
ae 85, 000 16, 000 
a 30, 000 6, 000 
North Carolina... 67, 000 13, 000 
North Dakota. - 11, 000 2, 000 
oa aa | 45, 000 9, 000 
South Carolina... _......- 34, 000 6, 000 
South Dakota........... | 13, 000 3, 000 
| ei 55, 000 11,000 
, SSR Sere | 178, 000 34, 000 
tt«i«séC ea a } 8, 000 2, 000 
Lc Serre a 59, 000 11, 000 
WOS0. ViFSOMG. . waccacunual 32,000 | 6, 000 
(2 eae 41, 000 9, 000 





1 Estimates based on data furnished by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Data do not 
take account of added minimum weeks-of-employ- 
ment or payroll requirements for coverage. Present 
coverage under State law: In Illinois and Wisconsin, 
employers of 6 or more workers; in Minnesota, 8 or 
more, except in cities of 10,000, where employers of 1 
or more are covered; in all other States, 8 or more. 

2? Excludes Kentucky, which covers employers of 
4 or more workers in each of 3 quarters. 

3 Not available. 


1 year of unemployment experience 
under the State law (instead of 3) ; the 
provision is effective January 1, 1955. 
The privilege of paying the Federal 
unemployment tax in quarterly in- 
stallments is eliminated, beginning 
with the 1955 taxable year. 

About 3.9 million workers and 270,- 
000 employers will be added to cover- 
age under State unemployment in- 
surance laws by Public Law No. 767; 
an estimated 1.4 million workers will 
be covered by the extension to firms 
with four or more employees, and 2.5 
million employees by the coverage of 
Federal service. Twenty-six States will 
be affected by the extension of cover- 
age to employers with four or more 
workers in 20 or more weeks, as shown 
in table 1. All the States, including 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia, will be affected by the cov- 
erage of Federal civilian employees. 
Listed below are the 12 States that, as 
of March 1954, had more than 50,000 
Federal emplovees. 


COMIOROIS 4... v0 cetwcdubde cease 232,000 
District of Columbia (metropoli- 

CHE OROR) cs iccwdccceeweedeua 228,000 
WOW SORE is 00s cas ccuas 190,000 
Pennsylvania... siacossens ° 138,000 
ROE a wkd Raceeuet aan eee 107,000 
RRs ccc vcemddeacewadeee sean 103,000 
CHR aa ciicunaedameens ee euaeaned 93,000 
Virginia (excluding D. C. metro- 

eo a |) eee ee 72,000 
DORSSRCTIINOCES ok ik kkccckcccccee< 65,000 
WEE Vc cccecetandeseace 57,000 
COR iiss bee ad Sh eb aeecawe 54,000 
OW SENN ai cee ser cueeumenes 52,000 


More than 10 million workers are 
still excluded from coverage under the 
Federal-State unemployment insur- 
ance programs. They are largely the 
employees of firms with one to three 
workers, persons engaged in agricul- 
tural and agricultural processing work 
and in domestic service in a private 
home, and employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations and of State and local 
governments. 
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Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 
CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Medical Social 
Services for Hospitalized Children. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1954. 28 
pp. Processed. Limited free distri- 
bution; apply to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Social Security Administra- 

tion, Washington 25, D.C. 
CHILDREN’S BurEav. Motion Pictures 

on Child Life. (Supplement No. 1.) 

Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 

1954. 16 pp. 15 cents. 

An annotated list of 58 films on the 
care, health, and social welfare of 
children. 

CHILDREN’S BurREAU. Personnel in Pub- 

lic Child Welfare Programs, 1953. 


(Statistical Series, No. 20.) Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, 1954. 14 pp. 
Processed. 


Data on salaries, workloads, staff 
turnover, and geographic coverage of 
public child weifare programs. Lim- 
ited free distribution; apply to the 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C 


General 


Benson, GEORGEC.S. “Federal-State 
Relations—A Challenge.” Ameri- 
can Economic Security, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 11, June—July 1954, pp. 
9-15. 25 cents. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. Federal Grant-in-Aid Pro- 
grams. Report of the Committee on 


Social Legislation. Washington: 
The Chamber, 1954. 36 pp. 50 
cents. 


Analyzes the various grant-in-aid 
programs and their impact on Fed- 
eral-State relations, and recommends 
the transfer of some of these programs 
to the States and Federal withdrawal 
from certain tax sources. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 


STATES. ECONOMIC RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT. Fringe Benefits, 1953. 
Washington: The Chamber, 1954. 
32 pp. $1. 


COLOMBO, UGo M. Principii ed Ordi- 
namento della Assistenza Sociale. 


* Prepared in the Departmental Li- 
brary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Orders for items listed should 
be directed to publishers and booksellers; 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 
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Milan: Dott. Antonio Giuffré, Edi- 

tore, 1954. 617 pp. 

The theory and operating experi- 
ence of social security programs in 
Italy and other countries. Discusses 
insurance and assistance benefits in 
cash and kind, private aid, benefits for 
various special groups, unemployment, 
and financial and personal matters. 
COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 

MENT. RESEARCH AND PoLicy Com- 

MITTEE. Taxes, National Security, 

and Economic Growth: A State- 

ment of National Policy. New York: 

The Committee, 1954. 44 pp. 
KIDNEY, EpItH B. Fringe Benefits for 

Salaried Employees in Government 

and Industry. ‘Personnel Report 

No. 542.) Chicago: Civil Service 

Assembly, 1954. 33 pp. $2. 
MATTHEWS, MarK 8. Guide to Com- 

munity Action: A Sourcebook for 


Citizen Volunteers. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 434 pp. 
$4. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epuca- 
TION, AND WELFARE. Apinual Report, 
1953. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1954. 293 pp. $1. 
Contains the Secretary’s report and 

the reports of the 11 constituents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS. Employment 
Outlook in the Social Sciences, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Vete- 
rans Administration. (Bulletin No. 
1167.) 
Print. Off., 1954. 66 pp. 30 cents. 
Information on fields of employ- 

ment, educational requirements, em- 

ployment outlook, and earnings. 

WOLFENDEN, HUGH H. Population Sta- 
tistics and Their Compilation. (rev. 
ed.) Chicago: Published for the 
Society of Actuaries by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954. 258 pp. 
$7.50. 


Retirement and Old-Age 


AMES, LOUISE B.; LEARNED, JANET: 
METRAUX, RUTH W.; and WALKER, 
RICHARD N. Rorschach Responses in 
Old Age. New York: Paul B. Hoe- 
ber, Inc., 1954. 229 pp. $7.50. 

A study of 200 persons aged 70-100, 
designed to show the changes in the 
intellectual and emotional function- 
ing of the aging. 

DERTOUZOS, D. N., and PEARCE, JOHN J 
“The Older Worker in Industry; A 
Survey of the Retirement Plans of 


Washington: U. S. Govt. 


the Larger New Jersey Manufactur. 

ing Establishments.” Journal of | 

Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 9, 

Summer 1954, pp. 349-353. $2.59. 
DONAHUE, WILMA, editor. Housing the 

Aging. Ann Arbor: University of 

Michigan Press, 1954. 280 pp. $3.25. 

A report of the University of Michj- 
gan’s Fifth Annual Conference on 
Aging, which centered on the hous. 
ing needs of older persons. 

FLORIDA. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE op 
GERONTOLOGY. Economic Problems 
of Retirement. A Report of the 
Fourth Annual Southern Confer. 
ence on Gerontology Held at the 
University of Florida, January 27- 
28, 1954. George B. Hurff, editor. 
Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1954. 180 pp. $2.50. 
Includes Do American Workers Save 

for Retirement? by Ewan Clague: 

Policy Concerning Private and Public 

Retirement Plans, by Wilbur J. Cohen; 

Industrial Pensions: Streneth and 

Limitations, by C. Arthur Kulp: and 

Public Placement of Older Workers in 

Florida, by W. E. Culbreath, Jr. 

NEW YorRK. STATE. JOINT LEGISLa- 
TIVE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGING. Growing with the Years. 
(Legislative Doc. No. 32, 1954.) 
Newburgh, N. Y.: The Committee, 
1954. 159 pp. 

Papers by authorities in the fields 
of medicine, education, social work, 
and employment telling what has been 
done as well as what needs to be done 
to meet the needs of older persons. 
“Serving the Older Person: A Mul- 

tiple Approach by the Family 

Agency.” Social Casework, New 

York, Vol. 35, July 1954, pp. 299- 

308. 50 cents. 

A panel discussion on casework 
service, family life education, home- 
maker service, and a private residence 
program. 

U.S. COnGREss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE. Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954. Hearings, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d Session, on H. R. 9366. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off, 
1954. 746 pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. DIVISION OF 
STATE MERIT Systems. Problems of 
Mandatory and Variable Retire- 
ment Ages in State Employment. 
Washington: The Division, 1954. 
10 pp. Processed. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
BureEAv. Bibliography on Employ- 
ment Problems of Older Women. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1954. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Current Operating Statistics 



































Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 
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J y 7, 540,028) 2,175,311} 374, 112] 269, 300} 1, 840, 437) 743, 536] 83,319] 27,325) 613, = 7,451) 43, 377|186, 682} 45,150; 62, 221 41, 698) 46, 684 
ew 1953 | | 
99 August _ - 593,521, 179,230! 30,290; 22,747! 153,502! 60,690! 6,630} 2,333! 49,751} 7,135! 3,399] 3,710; 4,050 64, 579) 3, 234) 2, 241 
eer September 598, 571 181, 758 30, 36 23, OSS 153,951! 61,394) 6,666) 2,355 50, 179 6, 140 3, 630} 3, 882 4, 267 65, 300! 3,042) 2,521 
October 06, 422 184, 372 30,467) 23, 215 155,499) 62,201) 6,709) 2,415 50, 491 7, 630 3, 580; 3,875 4, 248 66, 104 2,599) 3,017 
ork November 624, 487 187, 174 30, 637, 23, 400 154, 207| 62,883) 6,759) 2,413 52, 595 6, 753 3,794) 3,781) 4,116 78, 979 3,093) 3,903 
or December 674, S19 190,103! 30,833) 23, 720 l 707| 63,689) 6,813) 2,472 49, 694 7, 282 3, 279| 4,087 4, 452 a 5,039! 6, 869 
me- 1954 | 
January. 723, 319 193,087) 30, 934 64,412) 6,856] 2, 502 52, 075 7, 160 3, 386 4, 156 158, 418) 6, 588; 10, 296 
nce February 748,448} 196,535} 31,041) 65,078} 6,883} 2,548) 50,214) 7,082) 3,421 31; 3.336) 179, 284! 8,086! 11, 551 
BES 6 ktinnwn 804, 247) 200, 703 31, 305 65,983) 6,919) 2, 598 51, 630 8, 580 1, 039 , 06 3,792! 215, 650) 10, 817) 15, 464 
April. . , oo 204, 336 31, 526 66,908 6,966! 2, 608 iO, 761 &, SAS 4,198 ¢ 3, 236} 200, 887 10. 129) 15, 201 
‘TEE . aaa 774, 260| 207,399) 31, 751] 67,672) 7,002; 2,645, 51,269) 7,734 3,522) 4, 24! 2, 845 185, 601) 8, 956) 11, 742 
nd- June z 785,941; 210,254 32, 859) 68,448 7,049) 2,690 51, 194 7, 926 3,530) 4,875 3, 329 190, 959) 9, 736 10, 827 
July 760, 974 212,596) 33, 120 68, 896) 7,049) 2,736 49,996; 7,180; 3,559] 4,720) 2,685 167, 980) 9,885! 7,902 
On- August 769, 805 3 33, 312 4 7,076! 2, 51,311 8, 376 3,547! 4,862 4,414 162, 653} 10, 230° 11, 860 
366. ALRTTRE TS RO, OPES (ae re aa ern : = Oe (1) ee Ve. im 
ff ' Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, aud hus- dur-year totals, 
Dff., vand’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated 


Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning Decem!« 


1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 


° Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 


12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 
ICA- ? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontributor idjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
OF payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. ‘Throuy! II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivor Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
s of inder joint and survivor elections. since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 
ire. } Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veteran: 18 Data by type of benefit not available; amount paid for all types of benefits 
undergoing training. ($284,900,000, partly estimated) included in total. 
ent. 4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly estimated 


4 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 


* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
February 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower's (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased vetera: 


954. 


. certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
NS 7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were inade. ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
oy- * Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ 

‘ veterans’ programs. Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil service programs, disburse- 
en. * First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
54 New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available) ; nnual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 

: nd under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 
fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for caler Source: Based on reports of ndministrative agencies 

rity Bulletin, Novernber 1954 








Table 2. 


—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified Period, 


1952-54 


{In thousands} 





| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance | 








Unemployment insurance 








had } Taxes ” ; a3 
Period | Federal Federal pla = Stateun- | Federal |, Railroad 
insurance civil-service snd thee employment |unemployment | ” — 
ontri ions 1 | ¢ -ibutions 2 aust . le it ions 3 axes 4 Urs B 
contributions ! | contributions employees | contributions taxes contributions § 
Fiscal year: | | 
EE eee eee cee Sasa es et OS EAs oe $4, 096, 602 | 744, 646 $626, 050 $1, 367, 806 $275, 825 | $25, 066 
|S eS ee eee re a er 4, 589, 923 | 55, 721 602, 703 1, 246, 230 6 274, 978 $ 27, 78] 
2 months ended: } | | 
0h 8 a ee ee 622, 249 | 395, 876 105, 632 | 383, 004 | 22, 029 | 223 
i Leu eaboee 743, 659 | 107, 765 107, 891 | 382, 996 | 16, 926 | 2, 165 
I bi eit Liicbalomnigectbon puakeneiuiamgel 982, 491 | 103, 259 87, 477 | 318, 992 | 19, 457 | 1, 369 
1953 | 
a ee ee eee eee picvatesie el eee 529, 884 | 770, 290 93, 283 | 222, 900 | 12, 979 2, 063 
0 | TE SS, oS RS fe ama oe NaI FIP? 258, 748 | 36, 611 52, 960 | 7, 208 | 2, 380 | 4 231 
at 1 SE SIE ORSINI A 173, 686 | 33, 072 | 14, 392 | 102, 239 | 2, 088 | 17 
0 EET | 398, 352 | 36, 431 89, 986 | 187, 421 | 16, 769 768 
0 ES eee ae ate 152, 597 | 38, 097 51, 430 13, 776 —3, 293 | 5, 593 
1954 | 
84,670 | 36, 320 12, 765 | 64, 165 8, 552 | ~2, 161 
609, 224 | 44, 208 85, 049 | 143, 236 | 189, 235 | 862 
597, 809 | 35, 230 49, 068 | 8, 476 | 18, 653 5, 200 
284, 915 24, 069 5, 525 | 132, 866 | 3, 284 125 
777, 733 33. 439 | 87, 468 | 195, 905 | 18, 773 | 1, 160 
508, 529 36, 415 46, 168 | 7, 893 | 1, 600 7, 507 
218, 264 7 60,722 | 7, 694 | 126, 538 | 1) 563 425 
764, 227 42, 536 | 79, 783 | 192, 454 | 044 





17, 894 | 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, 
on an estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government'contributions to the civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 
the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions cohected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies. 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
ct 


+ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

¢ Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year totals shown due to changes in 
Treasury accounts, effective Feb. 17, 1954. Fiscal-year totals as shown in the 
Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures for the U. S. Government for the 
Period .. . through June 30, 1954. 

7 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 20) 
89 pp. Processed. 35 cents. 
Annotated references on hiring re- 
strictions, psychological barriers, and 
work performance. 

U. S. EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT. COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT 
POLICY FOR FEDERAL PERSONNEL. Re- 
tirement Policy for Federal Person- 
nel. (S. Doc. 89, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 
parts 4 and 5.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 2 vols. 
The financial status of the Federal 

retirement plans and recommended 

funding and financing policies; and a 

report on special benefit provisions. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


FREUDENTHAL, Kurt. “The Why and 
How of Casework Research.” Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 35, July 
1954, pp. 296-298. 50 cents. 


NEw YorK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorRK. 


$1.25. 
SELLERS, LYN. 


SNELLING, 


22 


U. S. Government Publications in 
A Selected List. 
New York: Council of Social Work 
Education, 1954. 87 pp. Processed. 


Social Welfare: 


“Pre-testing Methods 
for Follow-up to Validate Measures 
of Movement in Casework.” 
Casework, New York, Vol. 35, July 
1954, pp. 285-291. 50 cents. 

JEAN M. 
Leadership in the Social Structure.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 35, 
July 1954, pp. 279-284. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. UNITED STATES COMMITTEE. 
Promoting Social Welfare Through 
Self-Help and Cooperative Action in 
the United States. New York: Pub- 
lished for the Committee by the 
American Association of Social 
Workers, 1954. 51 pp. Processed. $1. 
A report on the theme of the Sev- 

enth International Conference on So- 

cial Work, Toronto, Canada, 1954. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BrEcK, BERTRAM M. “Juvenile Delin- 
quency—Why and How.” Journal 
of Social Hygiene, New York, Vol. 
40, June 1954, pp. 210-221. 35 cents. 

BLAKE, FLORENCE G. The Child, His 
Parents and the Nurse. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 
440 pp. $5. 

A nurse examines the psychology of 
the child, considers his emotional 
needs, especially while he is sick, and 
describes the role of the nurse in pre- 
ventive mental health programs. 


CALIFORNIA. STATE. DEPARTMENT OF 
SOcIAL WELFARE. A Medical Study 
of Incapacitated Fathers Receiving 
Aid to Needy Children in California, 
prepared in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Health. 
Sacramento: The Department, 
1954. 57 pp. Processed. 
Evaluates the medical reports and 

related findings on which the findings 

of eligibility of incapacitated fathers 


Social 


“Professional 


50 cents. 


Social Security 


Jan 


nm 


ad, 


nan Pm. 


Table 3.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 


{In thousands] 





Net total 





} 


} 


State accounts 





| Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 











J . } 
| Total of U.S. bel 
assets Govern- pe . seas —— —— 
Period a oe anit balance — | Bel 
pee ot - } snd ol ance “a ; alance 
| period securities | ot Deposits Interest With- at en iof | Deposits Interest Benefit at end of 
acquired! | Pe! ssiaia credited | drawals?3); ° period , credited payments | period 2 6 
— - ——— ae . - a | cannimnenmemanietinnts 
, ative, J ary * aie Be 
par pe 1954. _.| $8, 952, 674 | $8, 943, 968 $8,706 $19, 378,386 | $1,889,252 $12,889, 709 | $8,377 $950, 606 $191, 185 $759, 515 $074, 744 
—- 3. ), 257, 893 589, 961 20,850 1,371, 105 184, 242 112,551 | 8, 562, 537 15, 042 18, 526 97, 272 695, 355 
1953-54 SS 8, 993,197 | —248, 075 4,229 | 1, 246, 108 204, 317 617,159 | 8,395, 804 17, 835 20, 094 140, 134 597, 393 
, 101 , ded: fr © a 
a net 1952,--..------| 8,849,304 | 179,000| 23,313 | 378,379 31188, 698 | 8, 109, 453 | 135 3| 19,257 | 739, 941 
A ae 1953 9, 500, 297 242, 000 | 21, 255 380, 404 23 132, 360 | 8, 810, 605 | 1, 299 | 2 11, 208 689, 693 
heen 1004... ..... 8, 952,674 | —45,000 | 8, 706 313, 858 163 331, 895 | 8,377,930 | 702 15 26, 615 574, 744 
Aug | 
1953 | 
August aaa 9, 500, 297 245, 000 | 21, 255 319, 975 ‘ 62,430 | 8, 810, 605 | Sears | 6, 237 689, 693 
ombe.........- 9,442,015 | —54,019 | 16, 992 10, 317 317 64,719 | 8, 756, 519 2, 539 | 32 | 6, 767 685, 496 
haber Y, 418, 221 17, 000 10, 197 39, 148 9, 554 66,098 | 8, 739, 132 10 | 946 | 7, 364 679, 089 
Nc vember 9, 5603, 878 139, 000 19, 854 3, 477 97, 777 8, 894, 832 410 | ee 7, 453 682, 046 
esemaber. 9, 560, 887 2,¢19 15, S82 5, 854 3, 626 116, 746 S, RRT, 466 3. 408 9. 261 11, 204 673, 420 
| | | 
January waco 9, 411,362 | —150,000 | 16, 357 28, 443 134 164,049 | 8,751,994 | 24 | 13 | 14, 090 659, 368 
February... .--- 9,386,702 | —20,000| 11,697 166, 304 38 177,216 | 8,741,120 | 700 | 4 14,490 | 645, 582 
as 9, 161,390 | —225,019 | 11, 403 15, 738 1, 064 | 225,740 | 8, 532,182 | 2, 959 105 19, 439 629, 207 
 ccscconsience 9, 000, 450 | —160,000 | 10, 463 48, 904 10,326 | 201,850 | 8, 389, 563 | 36 | 1, 008 19, 364 610, 887 
ic acesuacaaeninc 9,080,001 | 79, 000 11,015 270, 378 $8 176, 861 | 8, 483, 167 | 624 | 8 14, 686 596, 834 
June... --- ...--, 8,993,197 | —80,019 4, 229 17, 141 89, 247 193,752 | 8,395, 804 | 5, 825 | 8, 714 13, 980 597, 393 
ns idee 8,857,210 | —150,000 18, 242 39, 223 112 | 168,205 | 8, 266, 934 | 173 | 11 10,549 | 590, 275 
August........-- $:952,674 | 105, 000 | 8, 706 274, 635 51} 168,690 | 8,377, 930 | 530 | 5 574, 744 


| 


16, 066 








1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities r 
deemed. ; ; 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployn 
account amounting to $107,161,000. ; 

? Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits 

‘Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


lent Insurance 





‘Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

source Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 





are based. 

GAUGHAN, BEATRICE E. “Serving the 
Child Through the Public Welfare 
Program.” Child Welfare, New 
York, Vol. 33, June 1954, pp. 10-13. 
35 cents. 

HUTCHINSON, DorotHy. “The Place- 
ment Worker and the Child’s Own 
Parents.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 35, July 1954, pp. 292-296. 
50 cents. 


ILLINOIS. GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. The Handi- 


Ill.: 


UNITED NATIONS. 


Nations, 1953. 


Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 

1954. 159 pp. $3.75. 

A physician considers basic concepts 
essential to the understanding of chil- 
dren’s behavior and their emotional 
and social development. 

DEPARTMENT OF So- 
cIAL AFFAIRS. Study on Adoption of 
Children: A Study on the Practice 
and Procedures Related to the Adop- 
tion of Children. New York: United 
104 pp. 75 cents. 

VIRTUE, MAXINE Boorp. 


cial Problems in the Population—II. 
The Influence of Medical Care Pro- 
grams.” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, New York, Vol. 32, July 
1954, pp. 247-261. 25 cents. 
GOLDSTINE, Dora, editor. Readings in 
the Theory and Practice of Medical 
Social Work. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. 344 pp. $5. 
A compilation of 41 articles focused 
primarily on the use of medical social 
work in direct services to patients and 


Study of the their families in hospitals and clinics. 


capped Child in the Mainstream. 
Proceedings of the Tenth Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Exceptional 
Children, Sponsored by State of II- 
linois Commission for Handicapped 
Children. Chicago: Commission for 
Handicapped Children, 1953. 111 pp. 


RAPPAPORT, MAZIE F. “The Possibility 
of Help for the Child Returning 
from a State Training School.” 
Journal of Social Work Process, 
Philadelphia, Vol. 5, 1954, pp. 21-46. 
$2. 


SHIRLEY, HaLe F.. The Child, His Par- 
ents and the Physician. Springfield, 


Bulletin, November 1954 


Basic Structure for Children’s Serv- 
ices in Michigan. Ann Arbor: Pub- 
lished for the James Foster Founda- 
tion by the American Judicature 


KIERNANDER, BASIL, editor. Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1953. 610 pp. $12.75. 


Society, 1953. 391 pp. $5. 


STIEGLITZ, EDWARD J., editor. Geriatric 


Includes a discussion of the legal 
doctrines affecting public children’s 
services, the methods of supplying 


them, and the legal function of 


ministrative and judicial agencies dis- 


pensing them. 


Health and Medical Care 


Crocco, ANTONIO; DENSEN, PAUL 
and THOMPSON, Donovan J. “On 
Association Between Health and 


ad- 


M.; 
the 
So- 


Medicine: Medical Care of Later 
Maturity. (3d ed.) Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 718 pp. 
$15. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCA- 


TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF Vo- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION. Seventh 
Annual Workshop on Guidance, 
Training, and Placement. Report of 
Proceedings. (Rehabilitation Serv- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 

















Table 
{In thousands] 
Receipt Expenditures 
I Net contribu- Ad Net total of | Cash with | Credit of sacs 
tion incor Interest Benefit oe ss U.S. Govern- disbursing | fund account ot il asset 
ad transfer received ? payments ex aenae ment securities officer at } at end of at end o 
si i acquired 4 end of period | period perlod 
a ; aes = ae ; ss ati eens! peices a ah 
Cumulative, January 1937 | | 
cael cae OO $31, 530, 906 $2, 984, 880 $13, 339, 828 | $736, 300 $19, 559, 864 | $422, 652 | $457, 141 | $20, 439, gr 
Fiscal year: | , Tots 
CO a ee 4, 096, 602 386, 640 | 2, 627, 492 | 89, 429 1, 544, 542 286, 878 | 261, 885 18, 366, 35 
ai OO en OO ee 4, 589, 923 438, 909 3, 275, 457 88, 638 1, 522, 270 | 373, 547 | 329, 277 | 20, 042; 6g; | Alabam 
2 months ended: | , —— 
August 1952 Reel seen P ay Te eee 332, 378 | 16, 277 101, 000 } 259, 140 | 240, 440 | 16, 873,63; | arizona 
=e 743, 659 ra “4 509, 223 14, 154 150, 100 | 308, 292 | 310, 652 | 18, 586, 638 | Arkanst 
August 1954 ivenneeonbes 982, 401 9, 551 580, 857 | 14, 215 220,000 | 422,652 | 457,141 | 20, 439, 68 | Qgliforr 
. | | Colorad 
— | { connec 
: | Delawa 
ae cheeraneee O20) O88 Jancceccus seecouel 7, 367 63, 400 308, 292 | 310, 652 18, 586,63 | District 
September eee 258, 748 10, 917 | 6, 692 71, 594 | 329, 341 224,172 | 18, 592, 8) | Florida 
i eer nee 173, 686 14, 818 6, 838 39, 341 | 328, 778 106, 069 18, 513, 475 
November See 398, 352 |........- : 7, 462 26, 000 325, 687 | 210, 197 | 18, 640,513 | Georgia 
December. ......- Sannwes 152, 597 190, 960 9, 013 186, 609 | 335, 889 | 79, 830 | 18, 706,98 | Hawaii 
Idaho. 
1954 | Illinois 
a ‘ | Indians 
January A ASRS ne 84, 670 268 | 269, 613 | 6, 554 — 146, 000 | 336, 739 | 33, 750 | 18, 515,727 lowa.- 
i EE -- 609, 224 $11, 595 | 275, 059 6, 917 38, 800 | 338, 788 | 331, 744 18, 854,87] , Kansas 
Cg eee ae 597, 809 | 10, 946 | 287, 370 | 7, 186 164, 918 | 358, 974 | 460, 845 19, 168,775 | Kentuc 
__ (ee SS ee ee 284, 915 14, 818 | 293, 884 | 7, 502 245, 941 | 360, 145 | 212, O80 19, 167,12 | Louisis 
| See er eee ch 3 aes 293, 969 7, 447 229, 000 | 370, 317 | 449, 226 | 19, 648, 440 | Maine. 
nS eee ee 508, 529 196, 182 | 296, 585 | 8, 878 515, 967 | 373, 547 | 320, 277 20, 042, 688 
_, a ee eee 218, 264 | 59, 551 292, 652 | 7, 433 70, 000 | 403, 246 | 157, 309 19, 970,418 | Maryl 
Ras. cotta ain esscse FOR EET liniesseusenouses 288, 205 | 6, 782 150, 000 422, 652 457,141 | 20, 439, 638 | Massa 
a ee — wee — pera thee td, ee Michis 
: Minne 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, | Missis 


surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies | Missot 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans | Monta 
from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess, / Nebra 
For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to 4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on | Nevad 
veterans’ survivors under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. Includes bonds at time of purchase. 

deduction to adjust for reimbursement to the general treasury of the estimated 5 Represents interest, transferred from the railroad retirement account, for the 
amount of taxes subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees fiscal year 1952-53 on $488 million and for the fiscal year 1953-54 on $424.5 million- | New J 
who worked for more than 1 employer during the calendar year—$33 million in the estimated amount that would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust | New | 












































December 1952 for 1951 taxes and $40.5 million in September 1953 for 1952 taxes— fund in the same position in which it would have been on June 30, 1952, if railroad | New ‘ 
in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the Internal Revenue Code. employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance, les | North 
? Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the offsets, for 1953-54, made under subparagraph (c) of section 5(K) (2) of the Rail-' North 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in road Retirement Act, as amended in 1951. Yhio 
1951, See footnote 5. Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. Oklah 
Orego 
‘ Penns 
Puert 
Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by _ phoa 
type of benefit and by month, August 1953-August 1954 — 
| south 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 6, 1954] _ 
exas 
die’ canal j ae = Z ——————- | Utah 
Tifara | nese “at re | : Verm 
Item =a Sn eae me 2 eee — Senne | a 
| | | Virgi 
| Number | Amount | Number Amount | Number} Amount} Number} Amount) Number| Amount] Number! Amount] Number} Amount be 
| | | | } | | } s 
am ‘reeies Noemie: ikem: es ay = a hae {Wise 
Monthly benefits in | | Wyo 
current-payment | | | | | | | | —_ 
status at end of | j Fore! 
month: } | } 
} } | 
1953 | | | | r 
| | | } are | 
ot es | 5,704,558) $239, 920.5) 3,060, 592) $155, 193.8] 846, 832/$22, 730. 5/1, 013, 051/$30, 886. 5| 513, 201/$20, 938.8] 247,975) $0,217.5) 22,817/ $o5a4| depe 
September_...-...| 5,768,684) 243,181.7! 3,097,983) 157,403.9) 856, 864| 23,050. 3/1, 022, 242; 31, 287.5) 519,376) 21,194.7| 249, 235} 9, 284.0} 22,984) 961.3 its 2 
eee | 5,837,214) 246, 572.3) 3,136,415] 159, 639.8] 866, 904| 23, 366. 0/1, 033, 890 31, 760.4| 526,613) 21,501.9| 250,233] 9,334.6) 23,159]  géa.7 | depe 
November------- -| 5,906,117; 250,057.2) 3,178,118) 162,086.4) 877,375) 23, 696. 1/1, 042, 516) 32,114.3) 533, 128) 21,778.0) 251,637) 9, 403. 9} 23,343 978.4 ; chil 
December._...-..- | §,981,420! 253, 792.3) 3,222,348) 164, 659. 1| 887, 845} 24, 017. a, 053, 195) 32,517.0) 540,653) 22,095.7| 253, 873) 9, 517.0 23, 506 986.4 
} | | } 
1954 | | 
| } 
eeery..........- | 6,051,322) 257, 498.6) 3, 263,993! 167, 270.6) 898, 432/ 24, 366. 1/1, 062, 232| 32,874. 7| 547,319) 22,375.1| 255,728] 9,619.8] 23,618} 9923 
February.......... | 6,128,845) 261, 613. 7| 3, 313, 294; 170, 301.2) 910, 061! 24, 748. 3/1, 070, 567) 33, 204.3) 553, 758) 22, 646.7] 257,407] 9,714.2 23, 758 999.1 
March.-__........| 6, 230,244| 266, 685.5} 3,375, 914) 173, 949. 0| 925, 204| 25, 217. 9/1, 082, 747) 33, 652.9) 562, 261/ 23,007.9) 260,223) 9,851.6 23, 895) 1,0063 
eee 6, 322, 934) 271, 243.8) 3,430,714| 177,109.4| 938,946) 25, 646. 9/1, 094, 953) 34, 102.8) 570,974) 23, 369.3) 263,225) 9,997.8 24,122) 1,017.6 
EEE 697 275, 072.0) 3,476,640; 179,808.7| 949, 554| 25, 989. 3/1, 103, 499) 34, 448.7) 578,461) 23,684. 5] 265, 202) 10, 116.6 24,251) 1,024.1 
June_.............| 6,468,777) 278,702.0| 3,519,415) 182, 334. 4 959,077) 26, 302. 0|1, 111, 874) 34, 769.8) 586,306) 24,015.9) 267,720) 10, 249.5 24,385) 1,030.4 
Eas | 6,521,373; 281,492.7| 3,554,250; 184, 416. 6 966, 846) 26, 557. 9/1, 114, 916} 34, 903. 7| 591, 746) 24, 242.7] 269,115) 10,336. 2 , 500) 1,035.6 
Augast®..........| € 602,001} 2034,000.0)...........|........... |-----22-2|--------- presnene= lecnenaies ‘one RR een Sees Ses Sees 
| | | | t | | | 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 2 Total amount partly estimated; distribution by type of benefit not yet avail: 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. able. 
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table 6. —Old-age and survivors insurance: Amount of benefit payments and number of lump-sum death payments 
in fiscal year 1953-54, by State 


[In thousands] 








Amount of benefit payments | 























ae pce abepeegecnieearia -eitaesinitenssicreasnheec «i: a 
+p: | lump-sum 
A Beneficiary’s State of residence | Monthly benefits ! Lump-sum death 
on Total renner ee ss death payments § 
= | | payments? 
Old-age Supplementary Survivor 
39, 653 | 
Total... ee ae $3, 275, 457 $2, 068, 404 $318, 614 798, 264 | $90, 175 | 540.0 
166, 35 ————— | —— — —}— —_—_— 
42,693 | Algbama...------ ; : ; “sa 38, 518 | 20, 700 | 3, 388 13, 305 1,125 | 7.6 
ilaska..---- : : a a 1, 572 1,052 | 64 385 | 71 | 5 
73,631 | Arison. - - - - ae as oe 13, 644 7,941 | 1,192 4, 097 | 414 | 2.5 
86,633 | Arkansas. .-..-.-- ee, 22, 389 13, 826 2, 186 5, 833 | 544 | 3.8 
39,653 | California... - - - - 273, 376 183, 647 24, 785 58, 270 6, 674 | 39.7 
{ Colorado. . - - - - : 4 25, 741 | 16, 523 2, 524 6, 073 621 3.8 
| Connecticut... .... | 62, 635 | 40, 759 6, 264 13, 891 1, 721 9.6 
DOs cccchedannous , | 7, 772 4, 927 739 1, 871 235 | 1.4 
86,638 | District of Columbia - - 12, 323 7, 925 | 891 3, 092 | 415 | 2.8 
92, | Florida..---...------ 80, 178 54, 412 | 8, 704 15, 421 | 1,641 | 10.7 
13, 474 | | 
40,513 | Georgia. ..------- 39, 067 20, 789 3, 101 13, 878 1, 299 9.0 
06,95 | Hawali.....-...- 6, 740 4, 190 495 1, 919 136 | .9 
Idaho... -- saan 9, 751 6, 175 924 | 2,348 304 | 1.9 
es , 211, 157 134, 122 20, 357 49, 69% 6, 985 | 39.9 
Indiana. - - - ; ‘ 93, 389 58, 861 9, 753 22, 282 2, 493 15.0 
Fs 1 45, 009 29, 740 4, 926 9, 321 | 1, 022 6.6 
34,671 ; Kansas. ......- ; 32, 777 21, 185 3, 533 7, 227 832 | 5.4 
68,775 | Kentucky. -.-. 44, 688 25, 485 | 4, 249 13, 788 1, 166 | 7.9 
67,12 | Louisiana. - - 32, 198 17, 761 2, 624 10, 778 1.035 | 6.9 
43,44) | Maine.....-.- wee 26, 743 18, 046 2, 617 5, 550 530 3.4 
42, 688 
70,418 | Maryland. 45, 519 | 27, 259 3, 989 1, 496 8.9 
39,658 | Massachusetts . 154, 582 102, 856 15, 372 3, 659 2:2 
Michigan -... 153, 446 93, 798 15, 893 4, 328 24.2 
~~ | Minnesota. - - 56, 881 37, 460 5, 819 i, 8.9 
1951, | Mississippi - - 17, 369 9, 583 1, 457 4.2 
Dplies | Missouri. - 80, 872 52, 738 8, 023 2 14.5 
plans | Montana. --.-. 10, 900 7,013 936 1.8 
ess, | Nebraska_...--- 20, 255 13, 281 2, 168 3.8 
ston | Nevada... - Bi 3, 238 2,115 202 .6 
New Hampshire. 17, 290 11, 791 1, 652 2.5 
or the 
lion— | New Jersey_....--- 140, 139 88, 844 14, 085 32, 858 4, 352 24.4 
trust | New Mexico. .-.-. 6, 668 3, 492 533 2, 461 182 12 
ilroad | New York.......-. 396, 992 261, 450 37, 805 86, 305 11, 432 65. 1 
@, less | North Carolina- -- 14, 196 23, 223 3, 628 15, 922 1, 42% 9.9 
Rail: North Dakota. - - 5, 231 3, 323 504 1, 248 156 .9 
Saar 206, 830 128, 626 21, 751 50, 663 5, 790 33. 2 
)klahoma.-...-- 31, 138 18, 940 2, 994 8, 388 816 §2 
a 42, 284 29, 121 4,074 8, 143 946, 5.4 
Pennsylvania... 288, 640 179, 443 20, 456 71, 609 8, 132 47.1 
Puerto Rico... -- 4, 703 3, 133 419 1,043 108 .8 
2 bY | Rhode Island... 25, 790 17, 331 2, 531 5, 284 O44 3.7 
South Carolina 22, 076 10, 890 1,679 Ss, 832 675 5.0 
} South Dakota 7, 433 4, 762 768 1, 680 223 1.4 
Tennessee _ - . -- 39, 896 22, 483 3, 492 12,772 1, 149 7.7 
Texas ** 94, 000 52, 656 8, 379 30, 063 2, 902 19. 2 
pp 11, 536 6, 440 1, 209 3, 571 316 1.9 
Vermont. _. 9, 132 5, 998 918 2, 022 194 1.2 
Virgin Islands 60 44 3 il 2 ) 
iii Virginia. .._.- 47, 572 26, 860 4, 218 15, 131 1, 363 8.8 
‘ount Washington 64, 943 14, 383 6, 273 12, 800 1, 487 9.0 
___) West Virginia 43, 300 24, 304 4, 288 13, 827 881 5.2 
Wisconsin _ 79, 488 51, O15 8, 547 17, SOS 2, 121 12.4 
Wyoming 4, 258 2, 681 372 1,049 156 9 
WON: cvcawaeushteuand 19, 133 13, 002 1, 861 4,085 185 3 
' Distribution by State and type of benefit estimated. Supplementary benefits ? Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample. 
are paid to aged wives, wives under age 65 with child beneficiaries in their care, 3 Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample; exceeds number of deceased 
053, 4 dependent aged husbands, and children of old-age beneficiaries. Survivor bene- workers with respect to whose wage records lump-sum death payments were paid. 
1.3 ‘its are paid to the following survivors of deceased insured workers: aged widows, 4 Less than 50. 
59.7 dependent aged widowers, children, widowed mothers or divorced wives with 
73,4, child beneficiaries in their care, or dependent aged parents. 
86. 4 
02.3 
09. | 
06. 3 
17.6 
124. | 
130. 4 
135. 6 
vail: 
rity 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, August 1954 


(Corrected to Sept. 23, 1954] 


























a | 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment | 
Initial claims ! ment covered by — ticle aaa a | Average f Year 
continued claims All types of unemployment? | Total unemployment | Weekly = 
Nonfarm : at tie con a i Insure 
Region and State place- unem- 
ments Average | Ployment 
Weeks liaaidies weekly Weeks Average rrred - 
Women otal Women compen- “ iq i | Bumber of | compen- weekly State 
sated an benefi- sated payment | Programs? 
elaries 
oe ene ae eS ——— ene eee Augus 
Total. -. 178, 157 156, 956 384,438 | 7,630,723 | 2,828,499 | 6,699,359 |$162,652,867 | 1,522,582 | 6, 259, 393 $25. 02 * 1, 691, 735 Setob 
= sieneden a - _— _ = _ _—_— Jov 
Region I: he 
Connecticut --- 7, 364 20, 0 8, 501 147, 486 74, 276 134, 842 3, 587, 357 30, 646 128, 376 27. 27 32, 148 F 
Maine. ee 2, 323 6 2, 522 42, 318 22, 447 36, 295 675, 212 8, 249 32, 415 19. 60 | 9, 167 
Massachusetts 173 il, 18, 554 253, 78 118, 653 228, 4 », 420, 648 51, 926 212, 162 24. 68 | 58, 497 
New Hampshire 1, 526 5, 3, 022 40, 145 22, 987 33, 216 659, 186 7, 549 29, 205 21.02 | 9, 175 Janus 
Rhode Island 1, 528 11 ), 944 81, 460 38, 635 71,645 | 1,617,490 16, 283 66, 154 23. 36 | 18, 668 Febri 
Vermont. 1, 048 l, 845 13, 019 7, 205 10, 960 233, 739 2, 491 9, 864 22. 42 2,9 Mare 
Region II: | April 
New Jersey 11,724 1,478 23, 820 341, 653 169, 785 348,348 | 9,711,261 79, 170 321, 636 28. 51 | 76,317 ao 
New York 61, 968 6, 580 79, 606 804, 137 390, 738 825, 373 | 21, 358, 382 187, 58 758, 826 26. 97 196, 209 June 
Puerto Rico_- 2, 187 60 10 332 ft (ene (RAEN eg as RTE ney Pee) eae eeoTy Ue ee aC | A eo July. 
Virgin Islands y2 0 0 0 0 Seeee EE LSS Rare: “‘Augt 
Region III: 2 — 
Delaware 732 2, 636 527 14, 695 4, 665 13, 952 302, 910 3, 171 13, 386 22. 09 3, 382 
District of Columbia » 830 3, 305 901 21, 965 7, 843 18, 785 345, 922 4, 269 18, 500 18. 47 4, 894 
Maryland ______- 6, 351 18, 202 », 237 123, 255 36, 529 123, 811 3, 146, 958 28, 139 115, 683 26. 09 28, 629 
North Carolina 16, 027 33, O20 16, 301 191, 666 93, 241 176, 551 2, 981, 847 40, 125 161, 371 17. 51 38, 282 
Pennsylvania 16, 101 147,177 39, 843 982, 413 273, 564 911, 834 | 23, 508, 343 207, 235 $47, 321 26. 75 222, 023 Aug 
Virginia ___ ie 7, 363 9, 601 3, 171 93, 292 29, 063 $0,014 | 1,548,611 18, 185 77, 069 19. 70 20, 129 Sept 
West Virginia. _- 1, 344 3, 867 1, 879 163, 858 21, 645 138, 722 3, 187, 067 31, 528 128, 552 23. 57 36, 670 Octo 
Region IV: Nov 
Alabama 10, 517 15, 653 129, 898 29, 119 93, 955 1, 678, 843 21, 353 88, O54 18. 28 28, O67 Deo 
Florida___- 12, 581 13, 397 112, 932 57, 908 103, 417 1, 821, 709 23, 504 100, 823 17. 75 26, 033 
Georgia - - 11, 168 15, 882 135, 414 60, 755 110, 323 2, 116, 789 25, 073 102, 683 19. 68 30, 096 
Mississippi-_-__.___- 8, 039 7, 925 61, 699 16, 996 44, 064 827, 726 10, 219 : 18. 87 | 13, 714 
South Carolina 7,910 11,117 79, 520 34, 887 68, 483 1, 226, 397 15, 564 18. 36 17, 129 Jani 
Tennessee. ___...--.--- 9, 128 17, 318 191, 512 74, 269 165,557 | 3, 122,627 37, 627 19.08 | 42, 147 Feb 
Region V: | Mal 
Kentucky ____._.....-- 4, 468 13, 652 | 2,911 189, 775 46, 115 155,165 | 3,365,799 | 35, 265 146, 842 22. 10 42, 889 Apr 
LL aes 13, 075 108, 295 | 23, 287 572,651 | 160,643 | 478, 708 | 14,596,070 | 108,797 | 469, 507 | 30. 79 131, 025 Ma 
een pepe 20, 955 55, 100 15, 060 405, 809 | 136, 747 | 374, 451 | 10, 549, 896 85, 102 355, 729 | 28. 84 | 91,656 Jun 
egion VI: | | | July 
og ge ae 17, 577 59, 822 19, 619 | 598, 045 | 252, 878 | 501, 763 | 12, 119, 956 114, 037 | 461, 024 | 25. 20 133, 906 Au 
OS aaa 5, 655 50, 454 12, 533 239, 210 71, 602 | 208,310 | 5, 102,839 | 47, 343 195, 395 25. 20 49, 989 
eS 9, 918 7, 772 2, 302 79, 507 | 35, 621 69, 418 1, 534, 230 | 15, 777 | 65, 773 2. 48 17, 968 
Wisconsin........... 11, 449 14, 994 5, 395 101, 131 40, 132 | 83,445 | 2,357,016 18, 965 | 76, 399 28. 73 22, 329 
Region VII: } tor 
| See re 8, 095 4, 563 1, 594 30, 911 16, 676 | 26, 756 553, 692 6, 081 23, 608 21. 87 | 6, 468 2 
Kansas ___ 8, 837 6, 167 1, 251 34, 169 14, 448 32, 834 759, 456 7, 462 30, 699 23. 78 | 7, 500 me 
Missouri + 7, 399 22, 023 7, 213 161, 731 67, 867 134, 835 2, 807, 693 $0, 644 126, 200 21. 65 36, 49% one 
Nebraska 5, 049 1, 791 747 6, 881 11, 628 259, 020 2, 643 10, 703 23. 22 | 2, 645 ass 
North Dakota 3, 163 01 8S 916 1,317 27,103 299 952 23. 16 314 3 
South Dakota 2, 221 Bit 145 1,352 2, 055 40, 223 467 1, 666 21.15 190 fan 
Region VIII let 
Arkansas 6, 290 TH 2, 216 65, 282 17, 639 19, 63% 703, O73 0, 235 37, 436 17. 83 13, 258 
Louisiana &, 048 2, 02 2.011 84, 235 19, 093 74, 677 1, 586, 752 16, 972 68, 604 21.99 19, 206 
Oklahoma 12, S88 1, 407 1, OSS 54, 268 17, 374 7, SSS SSO, USO &, 611 $5, 371 23. 93 12, 183 
Texas 41, 548 S51 4,642 128, 316 15, 186 17, 848 1, 700, 9865 22, 238 94, 595 17. 62 27, O14 
Region IX 
Colorado 8, 143 2, 653 635 14, 922 1, 568 11, 127 276, OSS 2, 529 4, 893 25. 58 3, 118 
Montana 1, 101 1, 710 342 5,711 2, 589 4, 092 81, 54] 930 4, 092 19. 70 1, 349 
New Mexico 3, 164 772 340 13, 647 3, 009 13, 716 $24, 183 3,117 12, 879 24. 07 3, 474 
Utah 2, 922 4,495 611 19, 577 &, 251 14, 605 345, 551 3, 319 12, 658 24. 92 4, 083 
Wyoming 1, 458 674 143 4, 265 1, 341 4, 14] 107, S83 941 3, 194 28. 01 7% 
Region X 
Arizona 4, 398 433¢ 1, O91 22, 101 7. 022 16, 716 347, 785 5, 790 15, 903 21.02 5, 141 
Californi 31,613 S4, 92! 20, 409 $54, 258 182, 973 384, SAI §, 993, 091 87, 473 $53, 295 24. 22 YA, 322 
Hawaii 1, 267 923 540 16, 316 1, 782 13, 613 282, 798 3, 094 12, 445 21. 57 (*) 
Nevada 2, 741 835 472 6, 557 2,429 5, ORT 174, 140 1, 361 5, 521 29. 81 1, 
Region XI: 
Alaska 907 982 355 6, 435 3, 065 7, 054 190, 242 1,603 §, 912 27.06 
Idaho 3, 208 063 386 10, 560 6, 101 7, 673 162, 145 1, 744 7, 332 21. 37 
Oregon 3, 467 10, 570 2, 4éoa 65, 164 25, 471 o6, $18 1, 222, 984 12, 799 53, 140 22. 24 
Washington 7,019 19, 801 5, 047 113, X18 40, 478 SS, 186 2, 121, 831 20, 042 $4, 395 24. 40 
1 Total excludes transitional claims 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
2 Total, part-total, and partial. ’ Data not available 
Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


bined-wage plan. State agencies 
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nd Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1953—August 1954 } 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


| Aid to depe! nt irel Aid Aid Aid 
7 to the to | | to the 
| perma- Old- |depend-| Aid | perma-| Gen- 
a ) Year and Total? Old-age | Recipient Aidt nently General Total age ent to j|nently| eral 
IV month | ? assistance ae ear the blind and ssistance 4 ‘ assist- chil- the | and assist- 
as s13 | } j 
. | Families totally ance dren blind | totally | ance‘ 
4 I 3 Childre1 dis- faml- | dis- 
nt s abled lies } abled 
r — -_ —_ = —— ——————EE = —— ee 


4 ; Number of;recipien Percentage change from previous month 











sd August...--- », THE 1,940, 941 | 1,461, 748 99, 236 184, 743 243, 000 _ —0.1 —0.8 +0. 1 1.7 —2.0 
September - 2, 596, 451 1,933, 948 | 1, 457, 718 99, 417 187, 411 , 2. eee ~A, “a +.2 +1.4 —1.7 
735 October - - --- 2, 595, 365 1, 923, 693 | 1, 448, 885 99, 633 190, 327 240, 00f sal 5) —.7 +.2 +1.6 +.3 
— November - - 2, 591,370 | 542, 1, 918, If 1, 445, 173 99, 658 192, 524 ye ee —.2 —.3 (*) +1.2 +2.4 
; December - -- 2 SVL, O18 | 548, 118 | 1,942,381 | 1, 464, 454 99, 827 195, 111 270, 000 pesanak OC +1.1 +.2 +1.3 +9.9 
48 
167 1954 
497 
17% =| January-.-.--- ae sl, 14 52, S52 1, 964, 661 1, 479, 158 99, 732 198, 247 (a —.2 +.9 om +1.6 +10.1 
663 February - -- - -|-- Ts, 208 | 560,556 , 1, 995, 67 1, 503, 677 9, 605 200, 030 000 ‘ —.3 +1.4 —-.1 +.9 +5.0 
904 SN a 2,582,057 | 569,537 = 2,030, 50E 1, 530, 070 99, 934 202, 758 326, 000 a ‘ rl +1.6 .3 +1.4 +4.5 
a ae 2 583, 201 75,484 2,053,918 | 1, 547, 730 100, 295 | 205, 453 CL | Ee (é +1.0 +.4 +1.3 —2.4 
317 re 2,582,919 | 579,954 2,070,859 1, 560, 881 100, 646 208, 407 304,000 |.....--- (s +.8 +.3 +1.4 —4.6 
209 ae ; 2, 582,403 | 581,895 , 2,079,360 = 1, 566, 643 100, 928 299, 000 |.....-- 5 .3 +.3 +1.6 —1.6 
owe RS 2, 579, 228 81,179 | 2,078,251 . 1,565, 887 101, 229 , seer —.1 —.1 +.3 +1.5 —.6 
August......- 2 s, 712 | 584,720 | 2,093,499 | 1,577, 958 101, 458 303, 000 |.....- (5) +.6 2 +1.2 +2.0 





SH A mm issistance Percentage change from previous month 
329 1953 


)23 August.....- $208, O80, OOO 7 $131, TUS, 519 7 $45, 38 ( 7 $5, 472, 501 $11, 370, 000 —0.9 —0.6 —1.2 —(). 2 +0. 8 — 
[29 September - - 208, 347, Ubi 523, 577 $5, 462, 67 5, 486, 692 11, 378, 000 + 1 -.2 - +.3 8 





4 
ror y po 
oror mw 


70) October , 7 0)9. 120.000 7 131 369 15, 422. 778 75 518, 8987 11, 601, 000 F ‘6 2.2 
November - - : "i 132 ), 340 45, 239, 4 18, 268 11, 874, 000 3 4 1.3 4 
07 j December. . | j t if, 1¢ ~ 57, 113 13, 638, 0UC ye S 2.0 +.7 2.1 l 





196 1954 


2 / = January-....- 7 215, 22h, 001 $2, TIS, 335 16, 622, 72 5, 543, 064/710, 541,919} 14, 939, 000 +.5 —.5| +1.0 -.3 11 49.5 
7 February - - 16, 536, 000 182, 135, 298 17, 420, 169 , 551, 002, 10,699,610} 15,871,000 16 By 1.7 rie 15) +62 

Maren... cece | 219, $02, OOF 132. 619, 452 18. $92. 4¢ 75,575! 10, 850, 504 17, 101, 006 +1.5 1 4 +9 } 1 4 aa 7.8 
OY 219, 996, 000 132, 610, 726 $8, RES, N04 98,300) 11,043,200} 16, 599, 000 +.1/ (5) 11.0 hel 1.8| —2.9 
25 eae 219, 891,000) 182, 747 v 14, 404, SS/ 5, 621, 118; 11, 164, 649 15, 511, 000 (5 l 9 +4 1.1 —6.6 
ad June..-.....--} 220,012.00, 152, S59, 663 19, 507, 88 5, 631, 364; 11, 330, 308 15, 418, 000 | ~ 1-4 or 1.5 =. 6 

eee 219, GY¥S, OU 132 ey. $9. 550. 87 5, 675, 355) 11, 552, 274 15, 483, 000 (® —,] 1 +.8 +2 (0) +4 
06 August 220, 874, OOO §2, 034, 770 $4, 743, 774 5, 675, 905; 11, 63S, 641 15, 887, 000 1. 4 +, 1} + 4 (8) 9 +96 


6s —_—_—— SEER 








Y ! For definition of terms see t Bille January 1053, p. lf All data subject 4 Through December 1953 excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage 
to revision changes through January 1954 based on data for 52 States. 

OS 2 Total exceeds sum of colur heeause of inclusion vendor payments for ’ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

+ medical care from gener il i « funds fre mm special mec fun Is, at d, for : Increase of less tk an ( 06 percent mre a = 

: one State for August 1953-June i, ym funds for t specla pes of publi For lilinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund fo tical eare but 

45 assistance; data for such expe 1 partly estimated for me States excludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 

I4 +Includes as recipierts the c! n and 1 parent or her adult relative it fund plan began in August. 

an families in which the requiren t 1 suct nsider 

; etermining the a1 1 

~ 

y) 

> 

4 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, Tabl 
— 1954 } 
: = a i gaa at oR 2 8 a a 
Aid to Aid to the " 
5 Old-aze ; A weg tnd al aa Genera] 
assistanc maaees > blind Motally disabled |  8SSistance 
Tc $7, 442, 46 $1, 418, 596 $209, 134 $1, 446, 035 2 $4, 999 9 
: 11, 042 
eae bd 60, 70s 
® 140 1. Ot 3, 624 1f — 
15, 11 : 7 
548.0. 10, 367 420, 38) 
66, B43 11, 336 ‘ 161,004 Alab 
‘ rhe Cont 
161, 337 
nth WOE hl 41, 848 Haw 
‘ Tiline 
Louisiana 2 18 3 1, 064 Indi 
Maine : ‘ 30, 925 Kan: 
Massachuset 1, 421, 963 j 2 SO), 188 116, 260 Loui 
Michigan 131, 8&3 1, 681 20, 821 92, 314 Mas: 
Minnesota 1, 074, 684 $2, 1 26, 663 3, 062 266, 594 Mic 
Montana..... ; 163, 141 Min 
Nebraska (4 128, 34] : 
Nevada 5, O31 ‘ 56, 837 Nev 
New Hampshire 79, 764 13, Yet 2, 529 3, 920 New 
New Jersey I 38 ; 140, 091 New 
New 
New Mexico 26, $52 12, 449 1, 698 3, 12¢ 3, 714 New 
New York 1, 878, 220 54, BS 73, 147 685, O78 Nor 
North Carolina 13, 406 1, 944 4,450 155, 745 Nor 
North Dakota $2,815 é 5,613 17,4% | Obi 
Ohio a 227, 227 ’] aS: J ae ee perme 889, 42) Pen 
Oregon... _-. . Re ia 143, 030 ~ 
Pennsylvania 133, 03 4 15 74 &, 302 53, 38 bh 
Rhode Island 7, 057 23, 154 1, 385 14, 568 42, 034 Wi. 
South Carolina 13,0 . 
South Dakotu 66, 558 po 
: . 1 
Utah.. 425 <i) ? a34 164 
Virgin Islands z 100 41 10 33 9 ro 
Virginia. __- : 7, 531 ca 
Wisconsin 514, 233 7,97 28 26, 693 90, 461 rep) 
I es ane i eas th eines ee met , SF, NEMEEP APR es) ani Beer Rees eee 12,81 = 
—_—__— ccc = — me 














! For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 

Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the V irgin Islands includes pay- 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor 
care from general assistance funds and from age medi 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly bas 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Data not available. 


ayments for medical 
funds and reporting 


ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


” Social Security 





ite Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
, average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, August 1954 } 


. eee : eed ee ee en ee = 



































a aka si Aid to dependent +4 to the blind Aid to the permanently 
| Old-age assistance children (per family Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
' we sienna lamin cs —— = — ” ae cacmeaaeiia 
State | Money | Vendor Money ve ndor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
), 01 All | pay- All pay- Boe: All pay- Lj el All pay- | te 
: | , | ments : ments antes . ments Pie ments 
— iSsist- ments | for issist- ments for assist- ments for issist- } ments for 

. ance * yes medical ince * eT medical ance ? rT medical | ®7ce° | a medical 
708 ee } care ? _ care care ? "| care? 

‘i Total, 53 States 4__._. $51. 55 $48. 69 $3. 08 $85.07 | $82.73 $2. 43 $55. 94 $54. 06 | $2.06 | $53.53 $47.41 | $6. 65 
"00 Alabama... --.-- siekewnoacs 30. 21 30.19 | 02 42.47 | 42.40 7 Pat OPTS Rae 24. 74 | 08 
” 33" Connecticut. - --- slice eas 82.76 69. 76 | 13. 00 131.55 | = 115. 55 16. 00 92. 47 80. 47 12. 00 101.31 | 86. 31 15. 00 
"Bas Hawaill.........--.---.-.--- 43. 51 35. 64 7. 86 95.69} 91.83 3. 86 19. 93 14. 93 5. 00 57.61 | 49.12} 8. 49 
, seer : 56.03 | 41. 84 15. 45 126. 41 | 118. 39 8. 08 61.33 50. 94 11.04 74. 44 | 41. 89 | 34. 04 
064 Indiana. - - - ---- eon---0---- 47.03 | 37. 96 9. 61 87. 82 | 81. 39 6. 56 54. 61 48. 33 6. 59 (5) (5) | (5) 

‘ 92: BREE: « cnnsansevecase- 64. 36 | 59. 39 5, 40 110.40 | 102.68 8. 54 70. 58 65. 98 4. 92 65. 94 59.18 | 7.17 
96%) Louisiana aarti 51.20 | 51.20 (6) 63.90 | 63.77 .14 49.08 48. 97 HU 41.80 | 41.73 | .07 
’ 314 Massachusetts............- 74.14 | 58. 96 15. 38 124.00 116. 49 7.74 91. 46 90. 60 91 | 95. 51 57. 82 | 40. 51 
” 594 en 54.15 53. 86 | Se Ee eee 61. 33 61. 28 | . 94 70. 40 69. 58 | 10. 47 
i41 Minnesota. - - - - - erence 65. 33 45.31 20.51 | 115.63 | 104.81 11. 25 75. 89 55.16] 21.85 | 53.65 7.77 7.10 
4 Nevada. - - = eeceee--n--------- ; 57. 38 56.05 1. 89 oe AP Sis Lee Son eee eee eae Sere eee (5) (8) (5 
sinc New Hampshire----. ae 58. 73 46. 95 12. 60 119. 38 111. 70 | 13. 50 63. 10 54. 29 | 9.00 | 70.09 | 50. 35 | 20. 00 
O01 New Jersey......-- gi icbitadoansuaacaka tae eae Ree: Eee 115. 04 112. 30 2.74 67. 87 67. 63 i ” | eee Ree | Reser eS 
i New Mexico... - - ae : ms 46. 38 44.15 2. 23 74.71) 72.83 1. 89 46. 26 42.41 | 3.85 | 39.15 | 37.47 1, 68 
77 a eee : 74. 85 59. 64 | 17. 82 131.87 | 121.11 11. 78 §3. 13 69.93} 16.66] 80.61 | 65.39 | 17. 51 
ae North Carolina -....- OTS 30.94 30. 68 . 26 60.88 | 60.31 Sf ene Apereeeey i: See EN | at .47 
North Dakota--..-. : — 61.11 | 56.61 | 5.18 113.09 | 109.34 3. 90 53. 81 53.75 - 06 | 67. 47 | 61.00 | 6. 93 
Seem : 58. 31 56. 14 2.18 91.91 | 90. 37 1.53 56. 36 54.12 | (SY eee S| ee Se ae 
Pennsylvanis......-....-.- Sane? 45. 75 43. 54 2. 21 102. 72 | 99. 21 3. 61 50. 89 49. 46 | 1.43 | 53.05 | 49.99 | 8.06 
Rhode Island.....- piesa neg eens 57.19 52. 44 6. 62 110.35 | 103.35 7.00 71.24 65. 68 | 7.29 | 73. 87 65. 86 | 11. 57 
ee rare 60. GO 59. 90 10 114.34] 114.08 . oF 66. 67 66. 64 03} 63.94 | 63. 80 «1h 
Virgin Islands. - . -.- oe EERE 13. 96 13. 84 | 15 22.66 | 22.40 26 (7) (> | @~ {| 15.04 14. 62 | .42 
WGN a Spascbactcssuticcancaea 63. 06 51. 84 | 11.30 135.85 | 120.87 15.07 66. 32 58. 21 | 8.16 | 89. 62 65. 97 | 23. 83 
| | | | 
1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of differences among + Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 11-14 for 

9: States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

39 cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics ‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 42 
46) ' fepresent payments made without Federal participation. States net shown States with programs in operation. 

’ B18 made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for ¢ Less than 1 cent. 
= medical care, or both. 7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
to recipients, by State, August 1954 | recipients, by State, August 1954 ! 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only {Includes vendor pzyments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] such payments] ' 
aie a ae cs Ta ei an I ; = a } 
I ayments to Percentage change from— | i aes Percentage change from— ) 
recipients recipients 
Nur Num- “ 
State ber of July 1954 August 1953 State ber of July 1954 August 1953 
recip in— In recip- in in— 
lents lotal 4 lents Total Aver ee —, 
; I amount ige =a 
T y \f - \ ? © 
— {mount — Amount — Amount —- Amount 
Total ?____|2,578,712 |$132,934,770 |$51. 5 3 0.1} -—0.8 +0.9 Total #....| 101,458 | $5, 675, 905)$55.94 | +0.2|  @) +2.2 +3.7 | 
ae 63,683 | 1,923,656 | 30. 21 0.1 —.1 —6.3 +2. 4 Ala 39, 492 | +.6] —7.6 +1.4 —7.8 
Alaska a ESTs 105, 446 | 63.10 0 +.5 +2.3 9.1 Alaska 2, 935 ; (4) | (*) (4 (4) 
Ariz... 13, 924 | 781,899 | 56.1 +.2 +.2 —.1 +.8 Ariz 44, 648 } —1.1 | —1.1 +3. 2 +2.8 
Ark .-| 52,764] 1,763,521 | 33.42 +1 —1.0 —5.2 —1.0 Ark 76,179 | 3 | —.3] —1.4 end +3. 4 
Calif... --| 271,932 | 18, 753,926 | 68.97 +.1 +.1 3 —.1 Calif.? 1, 046, 50( f +.1 | +.1 {| 43.3 43.1 
Colo.2. | 52,474 | 3,791,423 | 72.25 | —.1}) 4.5 —7.6 Colo. 22,282 | 67.11 | —1.2| —1.5| —2.1 +3 | 
Conn. 16, 780 1,388, 777 | 82.76 3 +.7 +10. 7 +14.8 Conn 27,927 | 92.47 | —1.0 | —2.0 3.2 —2.5 
Del... 1, 702 66,814 | 39. 2¢ +. 4 —.1 b, +1.4 Del 12,655 | 60.84 | —2.8] —2.0/ —10.3 499 
D.C e 2, 993 159,618 | 53.33 | +1.6 : Oe 10.3 r11.2 2. € 14, 512 | 58.05 +2. 5 +3.5 0 +5,9 
_/ aenerenes 69, 147 3, 200, 913 | 46. 29 +.6 +.8 +3. 5 7.0 Fla- 142,620 | 48. 98 +. 1 2 5.1 —4.9 
(a ---| 97,684 3, 656, 507 | 37. 43 +.2 +.3 2.3 4.4 Ga 3, 245 138, 784 | 42.77 +.2 +.4 +40 +6, 2 
Hawail - 1, 922 83,621 | 43.51 —.3 +. 1 —3.0 +6.0 Hawaii 111 5, 542 | 49.93 0 11.2 16, 7 4-17.8 
Idaho_____. 8,915 492,971 | 55.30 —.1 (3) —1.2 +. 2 Idaho_-_. 95 11,638 | 59.68 | Oo +.8 —.5 +3 
/ Se 100, 188 5, 613 56. 03 4 —.3 4.8 -2.5 | 3, 656 224, 217 | 61.33 2 = eal ed —2,0 
_ | 38, 171 1, t $7.03 —.2 —1.6 3.8 -.9 * ae 1, 720 93,929 | 54.61 —.2 —4.1 | 3.4 +-15,8 
lowa 43,043 | 2,468,311 7.3% -.2 4 —4.6 —3.6 Iowa 1, 388 101,636 | 73. 22 -.4 —.1] 4.8 +5.9 } 
Kans ---| 34,620 2, 228, 152 | ¢ $f —.7 —, 1 —1.9 1.2 Kans 3 624 14,045 | 70. 58 3 | To 4.5 +7,2 
ee )} 55,854 1,961,131 | 35.11 —,! (4) 1. 4 +. 9 Ky » 788 102, 792 | 36.87 9 | 1.0 +9. 5 +9, 4 
La 119, 796 6, 134,067 | 51. 20 -.2 2 i J 1 2 ea? 1, 989 17,620 | 49.08 3 | 1 $ 3.0 
Maine. -_....| 12, 743 601, 492 7.2 3 —2.7 -1.0 Mains 548 27,813 | 50.75 -.2 +.3 4 +1.0 
_. { Fo } 44.88 2 5 ne | +3. 2 | eee 474 24,002 | 50. 64 4 | 12 +1.3 +2.3 } 
ees 6, 74.14 —.3 —1.0 —2.9 —1.1 Mass 1, 761 161,062 | 91.46 +.3 (3) +3.3 +8. 6 
i 4, 54.15 -.1 +.6 —7.0 —3.6 i 1,785 109, 473 | 61.33 +.8 1.1 +1.0 +2,3 
Minn. ..... 3, 65. 33 2 2.4 —1.5 +5.0 Minn.- 1, 220 92, 581 | 75.89 +. 5 —2.9 +3.0 +3.7 5 
Miss Ss 26. 41 f ) +8.0 +1.2 Miss 3, 318 105, 083 | 31.67 | 4-1.9 1.0 8.1 +4 
_ _ ieee §, 6 50. O8 +18 11.9 Mo.3 3, 864 212, 520 | 55.60 1. J ee | +R,8 +8 8 
Mont. -_..- 58. 26 2 3} —6.7 —6.6 Mont 452 29,023 | 64. 21 i 2 9.2 —9.8 | 
Nebr.§ 19.94 l l —3.2 13.0 Nebr.5 724 41,208 | 56.92 +. 1 +. 4 ~14 
Nev. _...._. 57. 38 l 1 0 6 Nev 91 6§,770 | 74.40 ‘ 4 4 (4 
N.1 = 8.73 1 52 3.7 2 N. H rs J 17,731 | 63.10 { 1.4 17 
N.J seco 1,371,617 | 66.07 2 +1.6 2.6 8.6 N.J 854 57,960 | 67.87 1 “a 3.6 10.8 
N. Me : 558, 183 | 46.38 7 +. 6 +7.9 6.7 N. Mex 44] 0, 400 | 46. 26 9 ’ 3.0 +6.7 
N. Y 7, 890, 284 | 74.8 3 1.0 --3.7 +3.3 Ae 4 4,391 365, 037 | 83.13 | +1.2 2 7 +-7,5 
N.C 1, 599, 12 30. 9 3 4 1.9 4.9 N.C " 4, 780 192,407 | 40.25 3 4 +2.9 +4.4 
N. Dak 05,391 | 61.1 .9 —3.0 +2. 4 N. Dak 109 5,865 | 53.81 0 2.9 —1.8 +2.1 
Ohio 6, O82, 537 x 3 . —2 é 4.7 Ohio } GAT 206, 102 | 56. 36 1 7 +1.6 7 
Kla 12,212 | 57 I 6 6 5 Okla 2, 095 139, 252 | 66. 47 2 5 8.4 -7.7 
re 1, 333, 349 3 3 £2 > | Oreg 357 26,932 | 75. 44 2.6 2. 4 2.6 +9. 1 
4 : 2,750,319 | 4 2 —.2 5.3 8 Pa.? 16, 205 824,718 | 50.89 2 I r{ 5 
R 349, 09 4 2 4 rk 1,372 10, 540 7. 68 Ks 1.4 11.4 18.1 
} 
I 142, HOO) 2 1.3 R. I 190 13, 535 | 71. 24 1.0 1.1 1.6 —| 
C 64, 097 } +: 2.7 3 S.C 1,701 63,102 | 37.10 +. 6 7 3.9 4. 
s. Dak 497, 31 14 ‘ 2.1 L$ S. Dak 201 8,682 | 43.19 | +1.0 1.2 1.0 +l 
Tenn . 2, 439, 7: 4 . § +5.7 enn 9 133, 651 41.65 +. 4 7 5.0 +51 
lex S, 647, 807 | 38. 83 1.4 2.3 rex 286 275, 866 | 43.89 r.4 r.6 3.5 4 
Utah 9, 72,931 | 60. OF 2 (4) +.5 1.2 Utah 22 14, 667 | 66. 67 -.5 2.6 | 0 3.9 
| ar 6, , 723 | 44. 8F ‘ +.2 =. 3.1 Vi. 162 7,918 | 48.88 | —1.2 | —.9] —4.7 —2 
vi 13. 96 } —1.3 —1.7 23. 4 V.I 36 516 | (4 ¢) | (4 4 
Va 17 29.52} —.1 1.3 +.7 9. Va 1,301 46,143 | 35.47 | —.8 | —.2] —1.5 +1.2 } 
Wash__ 61, 3, 62. 47 4 —.5 —3.4 3.6 Was! 768 60,711 | 79.05 -2,2 —2.7 —3.9 —4.0 
W. Whe. 25, 917 808, 517 | 31. 20 —.5 —.7| —2.2 8. w.y\ 1,181 $2,992 | 36.49 0 y +1.8 10 
Wis 45, 503 2, 869, 360 | 63. OF 6 4.8 —6. 0 1.0 WwW 168 77,463 . 66.32 7 ) —4.9 —1,3 
Wy 4,033 240, 818 71 2 +.4 —.4 3 Wyo 64 4,227 | 66.08 ‘ 4 (4 (*) 
' For definition of term the Bulle January 1953, p. 16. All data 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
subject to revision ject to revision. 
7 Includes 4,005 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $314,406 3 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (432 recipients, 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. $38,201 in payments), in Washington (4 recipients, $240 in payments), in } 
‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent Missouri (783 recipients, $43,096 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,181 
* In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental recipients, $356,473 in payments). 
payments of $99,487 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
edical care. ‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
+ In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $6,528 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 
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Table 13.—-Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1954 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| eek ei SOAs = 
) Number Average per July 1954in— | August 1953 in— 
State of a ea eee | ™ 
a families ee ‘hildre otal | 
* = Children amount Number | Number | 
i Family | Recipient of Amount | of Amount 
families | families 
EN ae ee re = ena eer one = mee, Sees ee ee 
unt Total °_- ialecabammmdaons ‘ ; — 584, 720 2, 093, 499 1, 577,958 $49, 743, 774 $85. 07 $23. 76 +0.6 +0. 4 +6. 2 +9. 6 
— Alabama. Pe ea 48, 519 706, 799 42. 47 11.17 | & +.8 | —5.0 | - 
137 CS a ae eee 2, 649 81, 426 76. 31 22. 59 | 5 +1.4 | +19. 0 | +4.9 
a i Se ee 12, 399 403, 781 94.12 24. 59 +1.4 +1.7| +15.7 | +17. 2 
= ‘Arkansas. Se SEEK 21, 497 394, 074 53. 80 14.14] 44.2 40) =3L5] —4.8 
) California.......-. meeeees 135,303 | 6,649,543 | 123. 43 37. 45 +.4 +.6] +658 | +9.8 
Lo 0S Eee 16, 005 603, 069 106. 55 28.77 -.l +.1 +10.7 | +13. 4 
4.3 4 Connecticut... wane 10, 861 591, 727 131. 55 40. 28 +1.1 +1.2 | +12.4 +10. 4 
43°) Delaware eee ones 2,713 77, 904 86. 27 22. 09 0 +2.4| +29.7 | +28. 2 
1's } District of Columbia-. 7, 501 2461, 819 105. 21 25. 64 +1.7 +1.8) +15.9 | +14. 2 
9k Florida - - Jntonens 52, 914 1, 085, 886 4. 34 15. 56 +1.3 +1.5 +7. 4 |} +9. 2 
+9 | 
i —_———ne 36, 011 74.07 20. 82 ian  | +50] +7.1 
<> Hawaii-. jugechmenecase 9, 447 95. 69 25.01 —.4 3.9} +12.5 +17.0 
2 4, 758 23. 79 34.88 | 1.6 1.7} 41.3] +4.6 
SES See ee an 58, 797 126. 41 33.13 | 4-5 +.7 | +.5 | +5. 0 
Se eee 21, 202 87. 82 24.97 | +-1.6 1,4 | +9.9 | +14.4 
| rae 17, 140 109. 78 30. 70 —.3 —91); =+11.2} +3. 2 
Kansas salbibiiipila shoal 11, 466 110. 40 30. 57 —.8 +.5| +89) 413.7 
Ss ee ee 47, 962 61. 65 7. 55 | —.5 —.1 | —9.8 | —12.4 
eee ee 0, 183 63. 90 16. 85 .8 +1.1 | —8.9 | —7.9 
eee: pe aeane 10, 508 82. 36 23. 66 ef —.3} +3.6} +3.5 
Be NE iia cileinss as coerced blvd lS 5, 852 23, 538 18, 170 94.39 | 23.47 -.8 —.2| 421.8] +226 
449 Massachusetts ee , asecauans 12, 280 10, 583 29, 969 124. 00 37. 52 —.8 —1.5 | +1.0 | +6.9 
SS x nctisdidandwacdeuaedaeesncuadweeeaeaae 18, 921 4, 301 46, 75 2 108. 92 32. 05 +.9 +2.7 +.4 | +8.0 
493 I cides Scr da alias a eke cand Shtnigah Nae aS 7, 376 25, 169 19, 385 115. 63 33. 89 (4) 5) +5.8 | +13.4 
486 I 552% ou gine rats cn did ioahiend hmiouaaain waa 15, 487 | 58, 742 45, 378 | 26. 05 6. 87 | +1.5 | +1.8 | +25.5 | +17.0 
493 |, a ae ome een) Se Sey 20, 812 | 72, 273 | 63,483 | 1 66. 77 19. 23 +.6 | +.8 | +2.9 +13.0 
37 NE So vn vcndthbanacudisebedsadadvadumnasnades | 2, 190 7, 752 | 5, 828 | 101. 52 28. 68 | +.2 +.3 | —.1 —.3 
NR CIN eco con cl asnanewduddceeeeseeeen | 2, 466 8, 815 | 6, 578 | 93. 61 26.02} +11 +1.5 +3. 2 +.6 
co 2 ee ee era 22 85 | 63 | , | (8) 12.09} (8) (®) (8) (8) 
EE DOO MMNPOUNG,. --ccccecnscsssesacacccassenscaesen 1,036 3, 636 2, 680 123, 675 119. 38 34. 01 | —.6 | —.8 | —12.0 —11.4 
FA I nc Seatatis a ceaadieieadadadnwabeasesenes } 5, 240 | 17, 405 13, 191 602, 800 115. 04 34. 63 +.8 +1.5 | +9.9 +15.8 
-17 See ae ae 6, 604 24, 093 18, 499 493, 394 74.7) 20. 48 +1.6 +1.5|} +189 +20. 4 
; Bi ero Te ee eee Ne eee 49, 668 176, 362 128, 467 6, 549, 966 131. 87 37.14 +1.0 —.1 +11.0 +14.5 
10 2 North Carolina ete ite 7 ae a ee oun 17, 459 65, 653 10, O$4 1, 062, 821 60. 88 16.19 (4 L.3 +10.7 +16.9 
Le North Dakota. --- 2 eS ‘Kaas ree 1, 428 , 246 4, 028 161, 499 113. 09 30. 79 —1.1 —1.0 —2.5 +3.6 
9 .e Ohio? rae ee ee ae ‘ pwethenn aed 13, 890 2, 502 9, 868 1, 276, 585 91.91 24. 31 +1.0 2.9 +10.4 +22. 5 
444 Oklahoma. --. Pe ee ene PL Te 15, 226 52, 226 38, 315 1,111, 124 72. 98 21. 28 +.3 +1.3 | —8.1 | —6.8 
191 | eee eres ae nes, Meet eT oe 3, 264 11,145 8, 222 387, 404 118. 69 34. 76 +.3 +.8| +22.0 +24. 1 
Las Pennsylvania. _____. 27,101 102, 999 78, 116 2, 783, 726 102. 72 27. 03 +1.7 +1.9 +11.4 +19.3 
7 Puerto Rico se 1), 209 b, Ost (2, 362 14, 510 10. OF 3.03 1.2 +2. | +11.8 +20 
- , Rhode Island : +, 308 11,40 &, 359 110. 35 32.01 1 4 +6.3 +7.0 
+18, ] South Carolina 7,672 , 511 2, MHi2 4}, 28 12. 06 +.3 5 +15.5 +19. 4 
bie j South Dakota , 2, 81¢ 4, 3tid 7, 140 83. 25 25. 04 +.3 4 +5.0 +6. f 
Tennessee 22, 032 7Y, 524 144 1 68.19 18. 89 ~11 $ +9.8 +10.7 
rw Texas : 20, 686 \(), 741 4), 342 ] 9. 5s 15. 27 2 +20. 4 +9. 4 
1 Utah 3, 110 10,9 S, ONT 14. 34 32. 5S ! 1.1 +9.0 +11.0 
Ley Vermont : 1, 024 3, 574 » HUT 76. 6F 21. 4 | “1.2 +2.2 +4.7 
‘4 Virgin Islands Bes 158 74 17 x 22. tit 6. 24 1.2 +2.0 —14.6 +24. 6 
2 4 Virginia ne es ‘ &, 438 H10 OF OS Hi, TRO 67. 13 17. 38 "1 as 4+14.6 +10 
—?] Washington : ’ 2 7 &, 527 24, 009 21, 252 SSO, S81 103. G5 30. 56 g —2.2 —2.8 —3. 2 
4 
41.9} West Virginia . 18, 181 iS, 458 13. 289, 1, 456, 848 80. 13 21. 28 4 -.4 +1.6 +15.7 
—4,0) Wisconsin é 7, 830 27, 1S 20), 12 1, 063, OSS 135. 85 39.13 bal (4) ] +2.8 +87 
Wyoming aT x40) 1 4Q4 54. 208 106. 50 20. 46 1.5 4,7 +5.4 +4.3 
+-1() bs ae ke 
—1.3 ; , F ‘ 
4) 1 For definition of terms see the Bullet n, January 1943, p. 16 Al’ data subject Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
to revision. * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
a ?Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other udult relative change. on less than 100 families. 
: sub families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered it In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
determining the amount of assistance mental payments of $104,921 from general assistance funds were made to 2,851 
ation ‘Includes program administered without Federa) participation in Nevad mniilic 
ients, ‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
3), in? 
(7,181 
; per 
ental E 
ts for (Continued from page 23) tional rehabilitation; and Part III dis- CATIONAL REHABILITATION. DIVISION 
ice Series, No. 273, Parts I-III.) cusses vocational rehabilitation and OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. Voca- 
Washington: The Office, 1954. 3 public assistance as cooperative pro- tionai Rehabilitation of Public As- 
parts. Processed. grams sistance and Institutional Cases, 


Part I considers counseling, place- Fiscal 1953. 


(Rehabilitation Serv- 


ment, and eligibility; Part II deals U.S. Department oF HEALTH, Epuca- ice Series, No. 269.) Washington: 
with casework supervision in voca- TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF VOo- The Office, 1954. 19 pp. Processed. 


rity Bulletin, November 1954 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
August 1954 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


Payments to 


recipient Percentage change from 
ec Lik Ss 








Num 
State ber 0 July 1954 August 1053 
recip- in in- 
lent (otal Aver 
amount ive 
— Amount — Amount 
Total_....| 217,427 |$11, 638, 641 |$53.53 | +1.2 +-0. 7 +17.7 | +-18.9 
Sis 219,951 | 24.76 | +10) +.9] —1.7]  -126 
ark 111,892 | 30.76 | +5.8| +5.9|4177.6| +173.9 
Colo_.- } 269, 729 | 57.00 +.8 +1.2 | +11.6 +13.4 
Conn | 133, 321 |101.31 | +4.0 | +-3.8 Je gcere 3 ai 
Del... -| 7,000 | 50.36} 49.4] +86 (2) (2) 
D.C 122, 491 | 60.13 +3.8 +3.8 +35. 3 +38. 2 
Ga } $19, 602 | 41.58 | +2.6 +2.8 | +47.6 +52.6 
Hawaii | 1,281 70,922 | 57.61 | +.4 $1.2] +1.6 +9. 4 
Idaho -| 858 52,021 | 60.63 —.2 +.3 +4.3 | +8.7 
| §, 745 427,670 | 74.44 +. 5 +.1 +14. 1 | 20.1 
Kans ..| 23,228 212,858 | 65.94 | +1.1 $1.0] +6.3 | -7.5 
La -| 12,043 503, 343 | 41.80 | —.4 | —.9 | 8.6 | 7.9 
Md | 4, 230 221,488 | 52.36 6 $1.1} +15.9 18.7 
Mass.......] 9,633 920,087 | 95.51 | +1.4 +14] +.8 +7.3 
Mich. ......} 1,988 139, 946 | 70. 40 +-1.0 +1.4 +14. 1 17.5 
Minn... ... 431 23,125 | 53.65 8.3 | +9. 1 |- 
aie......1 ' 2872 70, 570 | 24.57 | +2.5 +-2.6 | +65.4 | 70.3 
MDs cennacscl Meee 747, 228 | 51.93 —.6 —-.6 | +9.7 | +9.6 
Mont coal. ape 87,635 | 62.91 +.7 +.7 | +12.8 | 13.1 
N. H Si 196 13, 738 | 70.09 | +1.0 t1.2 | +64.7 | 55. 5 
| | 
fe ee 214,066 | 77.79 | +1.5 +1.6 | +21.7 +31.0 
N. Mex....-] 1, 864 72,970 | 39.15 l 2 2.7 | 3.9 
N.Y .--| 39,119 | 3,153,393 | 80.61 | +1.4 ) 16.5 20. 2 
N. © 7 9, 471 346, 908 | 36.63 1.4 1.5 25. 2 28.9 
N. Dak_...! R10 54,653 | 67.47 7 1.5 10.1 +7.2 
Ohio ¢ . 7, 398 306, 924 | 49.60 L.3 om 14.6 $14.9 
Okla 4,976 242, 206 | 48. 67 1.0 1.8 +-9.6 132 
ONes...-. 2, 824 216,874 | 76.80 | +1.9 +$.2 | +26.4 29. 2 
Pa * 12, 538 665, O81 53.05 6 +- | 2). 4 31.3 
P.R | 17,230 146,171 | 8.48 | +3.8 +4.5 | +32.7 +42. 3 
R.I 4 1,280 93,006 | 73.87 | +4.6 +4. 5 56. 2 62.9 
3. C 7, 339 31.30 8 +.8 | +17.3 +17.0 
+. Dak 573 45.97 | +2.0 +2.2 | +35.8 38. 3 
fenn » 262 39. 67 +-4.7 1.9 (5) (6) 
tah 1,719 63. 94 ) —.2 13. 4 +-13.7 
Vt 375 18. 57 &: iL3 40.4 7 
I 78 15.04 (2) ) (2) (2) 
Va 4, 435 37. 65 1.1) +12.3 17.9 
Wash - 5, 553 70. 98 8 —3.5 1.5 
W. Va 7, 629 35. 24 1.1 1.0 +38. 1 54. 1 
Vis 1, 120 100, 380 | 89.62 5 3 3.8 17.3 
Vyo ‘ 4155 25,955 | 59. 67 7 -.8 1.8 2.0 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 

ibject to revision. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
<lisabled funds, supplemental payments of $42,464 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,767 recipients. 

‘Not computed; first payment made in July 1953. 











Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1954 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


P yments to cases Per ent ge chang fr m— 


Num- | July 1 54 A gust 1953 
State ber of in in— 
cuses Total Aver 
amoun age 
— Amount — mount 

Total 4__| 303,000 |$15, 887,000 | $52.43 | +-2.0 +2.6 | +24.0] +39.9 
WD scsi 140 | 3, 358 | 23.99 | -10.3| -84|-11.4| 103 
Alaska. 128 | 6,436 | 50.2) -66/ -—39/ (@) | @ 
Ariz 1,722) 72,247] 41.96] +10.2| +67] +192! +a4 
Ark.‘ 505 | 7, 254 14. 36 +-2.6 +3.3 63.5 —61.2 
Calif. - $2,322 | 1, 585, 558 49.06; —.3 | —1.1 | +20.8 ~24.9 
Colo 1,391 | 52, 677 | 37. 87 | —2.2 —4.5 | +2.7 | —6,8 
Conn 63.016 | 8174,100| 57.73| —4.5] +.5|—-15.4! 118 
Del 1,085 | 51,384] 47.36] +23) +151 +528) +665 
BO. « 57 34, 745 60.85 | —-3.1) —3.2 ye — 26.3 
Fla. 5, 400 86, 700 |---+---- pausewediad stnwoustaéentwaetacdkos wy 

| | | | 

Ga 2,314 | 52, 054 22. 50 +1.3 +7.6 +11.4 +-30.9 
Hawaii 1, 597 88,143 | 55.19 | +7,2 +7.8 |+112.1 -187.5 
Idaho 7_. 87 3,584 | 41.20 (*) (8) | —16.3 —13.5 
| aes 31,195 | 2,089,563 | 66.98 | +4.2 +6.1 | +47.1 +68, 7 
Ind.8___..| 11,820 398,965 | 33.75 | +.4 —3.5 | +58. 6 +63. 0 
Iowa... -- 3, 787 121, 664 | 32.13 | +. 6 +2.6 | +24.6 +29. 4 
Kans. __. 1, 883 95,520 | 50.73 | +1.2 +3. 2} +19.7 +-24.8 
Ky bit 2.709 80,577 | 20.74 —1.6 —4.1 | 5.9 +7.9 
a 6, 932 | 273, 209 39.41 | +1.9 +2. 4 +. 4 +1.7 
Maine... . 2,817 | 117, 493 41.71 —6.0 —6.8 +10.9 +4. 7 
Md...-. 2, 266 125,139 | 55.22) +.7] 6.9 +8.6 
Mass 12, 515 671, 120 53. 63 | +.3 4.9 +17. 2 33.1 
Mich..._.| 18,465 | 1,230,456 | 66.64) +1.7 2.2 66. 8 112.7 
Minn... 6, 087 $26, 188 53. 59 “1.3 7 19. 2 36. 2 
Miss . R78 12,091 | 13.77 7 2.4 +5.4 +-10.0 
Mo....- 5, 529 | 205,250 | 37.12} +2.2 1.7 31.9 ~ 2.4 
Mont 628 18, 575 29. 58 9.0 3. 1 22.7 $1.2 
Nebr 1, 488 65, 425 43. 97 —3.8 4 
Nev $13 11, 189 45. 75 0 it) 7.9 10.8 
N. H 2 13, 776 45. 51 2.4 1.4 0.3 39.7 
N. 58 7,311 10, 376 77.47 ! 4.7 8 +53. 4 
N. Mex 518 14, 480 27. 95 +. 2.5 1.5 +70.5 
Mra 28, 042 094, 730 74.70 | 4 . 6 8.7 
N.C 2, 226 48, 766 21. 91 1.1 3. § 27.5 +-23. 5 
N. Dak 285 11, 607 40). 73 12.0 13.0 +-6.3 27.7 
Ohio 10 30, 541 1, 587, 328 51.97 +10 11.7 0.9 86.5 
Okla. 4, 500 78, 067 15.0 3.6 
Oreg 81 258, 313 56. 39 5. ¢ 1.4 10.5 10.4 
3 21, 50 1, 427, 934 66. 39 6.2 s 14.0 78.6 
ge ee 1,047 6, 732 6. 43 2.1 j ms. 2 9 
R.I RZ 253, 861 66. 77 1.0 2 20 8, 8 
S.C 2, 259 0,176 | 22.21 1 l 2.6 4.1 
S. Dak 1, 147 37, 405 32. 61 4.3 15 135. 0 181.3 
Tenn 2, 279 32, 538 14. 28 11.7 13.0 4 3.2 
Tex. &, RO0 178, 000 
Utah 1, 737 | 105, 814 60. 92 3 { 10.9 46.7 
VE... 1,100 49, 000 . Tan Sa ale ; 
Vad 93 1,240 | 13.33 | —7.9| —5.4 | —38.8 20.8 
Va 2, 180 79, 190 36.33 | —1.4 r.2 | 16.3 22.8 
Wash 1, 956 589,018 | 59.16) +3.4 +2. 1 | 30. 2 28.3 
W. Va 2, 663 75,333 | 28. 29 | iL? 6 | —17.1 —B.7 
Wis 7, 671 537, 496 70. 07 - 3 + 4 +-65.0 100. 6 
Wyo 104 8, 593 14. 20 1.0 8.7 + 59.0 +58. 1 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1° Includes 6,845 cases and payments of $228,894 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,982 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,043 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local Jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving 
monthly benefits (current-payment status), estimated for Au- 
gust 1954; annual data represent average monthly number. Pub- 
lic assistance: monthly number of recipients under all State 
programs (including, beginning October 1950, cases receiving 
Only vendor payments for medical care, except in general assist- 
ance); annual data, average monthly number. Unemployment 
insurance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month 


under all State laws; annual data, average weekly number for 
the year. 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 
or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
ficiaries in their care 

“ Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 

‘Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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